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Dresidents Bage 


or the Empire State, this is its “Year of History’—the Hudson- 

Champlain Celebration—authorized by the Governor's 
proclamation and now being duly marked by its writer-historians 
across the State. In keeping, the New York Folklore Society hap- 
pily dedicates this volume of stories as its contribution to the 
memorable occasion. And well it is for all folklorists, for all peo- 
ple from this State, from America—yes! and even from the world 
at large—to pause in observance of this State anniversary and pon- 
der the meaning of the Hudson-Champlain Valley and New York 
State to the continent and world of people it has influenced. The 
Hudson-Champlain waters, like all rivers, lakes and streams—like 
life itself—-has its constancy in movement and change. About 
flowing water everywhere, however, something seems to remain 
timeless. The waters in their changing seem changeless. For 
humans, water draws irresistibly, touching something down deep, 
something within man’s being. 

To the eye, land surface seems to change much more than 
water. In this illusion, imagination—historic and otherwise—has 
greater play on water than on land. No stone ruins or historic 
signs mark the breast of a lake or a stream. From the Battery of 
Manhattan, north to the Canadian border, the Hudson-Champlain 
waterway holds in its valley and on its water much that is dear to 
all America. In this valley of Hudson and Champlain that some 
say came up from the sea with its drowned river that still flows 
out and beneath the ocean, little wonder that explorers, pioneers, 
story writers and painters found a fitting home. A life-line of the 
struggling Colonies and growing Nation, a waterway of many 
wars, a busy artery of commerce and industry, a worn pathway 
west to Empire, this land contains a large part of the life that made 
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and makes America great. And where there is life, there is always 
folklore. 

In New York Harbor, within the shadow of the Statue of 
Liberty, stands Ellis Island, the place of the new beginning, where 
immigrants—new Americans—brought to these shores the folk- 
ways of the world to create a new culture for a new world. What 
still untold stories the now quiet halls and walls of that island 
could tell. Not so far from the tiny island, across the narrow 
strip of harbor water, the busiest in the world, towers fabulous 
Manhattan, around whose every corner a new and different world 
awaits. No wonder, up the valley north against the current of the 
river, in the mountains and lowlands, story tellers and singers 
have sung its songs and told its tales and peopled the land with 
little Dutch bowlers, the Ichabod Cranes, Roger’s Rangers, the 
ghosts of the Black Watch, the warrior Iroquois, the Last of the 
Mohicans, the hunter and the hunted, and generally assorted 
heroes and heroines of the forests, forts and farms, and of battles, 
boats and barns. 

What more beautiful scenes could there be than these valleys 
of the purple Catskills and rugged Adirondacks? Here is an 
incomparable land of changing seasons. At one time, cold with 
the glistening white of winter; at another, bright in the fall with 
flaming leaves as nature burns itself out in a colorful blaze of 
beauty, leaving the dead, brown earth; again hopeful in the spring 
when the mountains come alive, nourished by early sunshine and 
melting snows, filling the streams and turning the valleys green 
with life; and finally mellow in the lazy months of summer with 
their mystic haze that seems magically to tranform the valley 
into a fairy land. 

On a cliff of the highlands, overlooking the river, a son of 
the valley once said, “From here you can see all that’s worth 
seeing in the world.” 


M. A. R. 





THE GHOST OF TICONDEROGA 


CHARLES A. HUGUENIN 


N DARK, stormy nights a ghastly apparition, shrouded 

in a blood-stained, gray tartan, stalks the vicinity of the 

grim walls of Fort Ticonderoga. When the thunder 
rumbles across the storm-lashed waters of Lake Champlain and 
the lightning sweeps the shoulders of the mountains around Lake 
George, the challenging question of this offended spirit rolls above 
the clamor of the storm: 


“Inverawe! Inverawe! Where art thou, 
Inverawe? I wait at Ticonderoga.” 


No less importunate was Caesar’s ghost in summoning Brutus to 
a final meeting at Philippi than is this ghost, with a yawning gash 
in its bleeding chest, in summoning a clansman to a final meeting 
at Ticonderoga. For two centuries this abused spectre has tried 
in vain to consummate a tryst with his cousin'—-Duncan Campbell 
of Inverawe.* This appointment was made on another continent 
at a time when Ticonderoga was only an Indian name, empty of 
military significance and unknown in the land of the heather and 
the clan. In later years, the dream of the Marquis de Lothiniere 
to level off the top of a stony mountain for a fort materialized. 
Floating fleur-de-lis and lily of the Bourbon banners behind che- 
vaux-de-frise, the star-shaped fort, built in 1756-7, was called Fort 
Carillon by its French military possessors. Because the Vauban- 
type fortress controlled Lake Champlain, the “Gateway of the 
Country,” it became a coveted prize for France and England. 
On July 8, 1758, an army of about 10,000 Regular British 
troops, including the famous “Black Watch” Regiment of 42nd 
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Highlanders, and 5,000 Colonials were defeated in a desperate 
attempt to capture Fort Carillon, which later became known as 
“Fort Ticonderoga.” Among the wounded in the repulse was an 
officer in the “Black Watch” Regiment—Major Duncan Campbell 
of Inverawe. 

The major was not killed outright in the British attempt to 
capture the fort from Montcalm with a force of only 3,500 men; 
hence a meeting between the two Scotch cousins in some supra- 
mundane sphere near the celebrated fortress never took place. It 
is probably true that the major was not even mortally wounded 
when he was borne off the battlefield.* In a day when antiseptics 
were still of the future, however, the bullet that shattered Inver- 
awe’s arm‘ carried mortality with it. He was transported from 
Fort Carillon to Fort Edward by the remnant of his courageous 
regiment in the retreat of the beaten army. By his removal, the 
wraith of his vindictive cousin was denied satisfaction for all 
eternity. For the wounded major, however, eternity itself could 
not so easily be eluded. His infected arm was amputated, and for 
nine days he maintained only a tenuous hold on life. After he 
died on July 17, 1758, he was buried in a leaden casket and low- 
ered into a brick-lined grave in ground that later became the 
State Street Cemetery in the town of Fort Edward.° 

When other members of the Campbell Clan subsequently 
settled the “Argyle Patent,” a headstone of red granite, imported 
from Scotland, was erected to mark the place of his interment. 
There the body of the ‘Black Watch” major lay until the dedica- 
tion of Union Cemetery on the top of Fort Edward hill, while the 
frustrated ghost of Ticonderoga was constrained to curb its im- 
patience in its periodic peregrinations around the fortress. Upon 
the institution of Union Cemetery, Inverawe’s casket, together 


with the quaint headstone carved with curious conceptions of im- 


mortality, was removed—but not to Ticonderoga. 
From the old burying ground in Fort Edward village, the 
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leaden casket was deposited in the Gilchrist family plot on the 
south side of the grounds in Union Cemetery. According to tra- 
dition, Alexander Gilchrist had claimed kinship with the Camp- 
bells of Inverawe. Gilchrist, one of the original Scotch settlers in 
the vicinity, had attended Inverawe at Fort Edward daily during 
the nine days that the major lingered. Gilchrist’s dying request 
was to be laid “by the side of Duncan Campbell, my nearest rela- 
tive in America.” © When descendants, Walter and James Gil- 
christ, moved the body of Inverawe in 1871, they were prompted 
by curiosity to open the sealed coffin to see if anything were pre- 
served of the major’s corporeal remains after so long a period of 
interment. They found the body intact and nearly as natural in 
appearance as a fresh corpse. From them we get the most reliable 
description of this officer of the “Black Watch” Regiment. “The 
body was of a large man with dark complexion.” ? In a few min- 
utes, after the air had touched it, the body disintegrated into dust. 

In the 1920’s Inverawe’s remains, of which practically nothing 
was found, were once more exhumed for removal—but again, not 
to Ticonderoga. Today they occupy ground in the Jane McCrea 
plot just inside the entrance to Union Cemetery. The antique, 
red granite slab lies in close proximity to one of white marble, 
bearing the name of the unfortunate girl who was murdered and 
scalped by Indians on her way to the British lines to visit her 
fiancé, a young Loyalist officer. For a third time, the ghost of 
Ticonderoga was denied the satisfaction for which its restless soul 
yearned. 

Inverawe’s headstone bears the following inscription: 


Here lyes the Body of Duncan Campbell of Inverawe, 
Esq'*., Major to the old Highland Regiment, aged 

55 Years, who died the 17» July, 1758, of the 

Wounds he received in the Attack in the Retrench- 

ments of Ticonderoga or Carillon, 8'® July, 1758. § 


The existence of this grave and the details inscribed on the 
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headstone lend authenticity to a legend about which much has 
been written.? The weird tryst at Ticonderoga was not kept; it 
was missed by the narrowest of margins. The ball, ticketed for 
Inverawe’s heart, missed its target by inches and embedded itself 
in his arm. On a mission in which “every officer of the Forty- 
second was either killed or wounded,” ?° he barely escaped the 
fate predicted for him years before he knew that there was such 
a place as Ticonderoga and before there was any prospect of his 
being sent there. The subsequent transference of his remains to 
places around Fort Edward instead of to Ticonderoga precluded 
the keeping of his deferred appointment. In 1925, Albany Col- 
umnist T. R. Hutton apparently favored a move to consummate 
the meeting in what he called “the ranking ghost story of the 
Capitol District”: 

“Perhaps there is some merit in the suggestion that if Cousin Donald’s 
ghost is to be laid and the Capitol District saved from a continued 


story, a new grave should be dug at Ticonderoga and the major be 
permitted to keep a permanent engagement with the relative.” 1 


For the Horatios among our folklorists, our legend has one 
obvious weakness. The ghost presumably crossed 2,500 miles of 
ocean. In the wilderness of a far-off continent, it located an un- 
chartered point of land, known only in the uncouth Iroquois 


language as ‘““Ticonderoga,” meaning ‘‘between two lakes.” Why 
is this spectre incapable of traveling southward less than fifty 
miles over well-routed highways to find a grave marked by a 
tombstone inscription in its mother tongue? Let not the skeptics 
question the omniscience of spirits, nor allow cold logic to dispel 
what the poet Coleridge calls “the willing suspension of disbelief.” 

Our story has its beginning in Argyleshire, on the western 
coast of Scotland, about the year 1742. Duncan Campbell, Laird 
of Inverawe, commanded a regiment of the “Black Watch,” so 
called from the dark color of the regimental tartan. His was one 
of three regiments deputed to the unpleasant task of taking arms 
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aga’nst friends and relatives who had risen in support of Prince 
Charles Edward. The discharge of this distasteful duty obliged 
him to march his regiment into the district of Lorn in Argyleshire 
and to destroy the property of small groups of insurgents against 
the Crown. On his return, he became separated from the rest of 
his regiment. Night fell as he wandered, tired and hungry, over 
rocky moorland in a country where every crag might conceal a foe. 
The Stewarts were his enemies by heritage, but he had unwill- 
ingly alienated by his depredations members of the Campbell 
Clan. 

As he groped his way carefully along a path in a region hem- 
med in by precipitous cliffs, he was suddenly challenged in Gae- 
lic by someone concealed among the rocks ahead of him. Some- 
where in the masses of rocks behind him, the owner of another 
voice assured the challenger that the wayfarer was alone. As the 
challenger stepped out of hiding, Inverawe’s hand instinctively 
reached for his claymore. 

“You have nothing to fear,” said the stranger reassuringly. 
‘What strange chance, Inverawe, has brought you here?” 

“How do you come to know me so well?” asked Inverawe sur- 
prised. 

“It is no matter how I know you. I know you for a brave man, 
and I am prepared to do what kindness I can. What are your 
wants?” 


‘To find my lost way and then to procure some food,” replied 
Inverawe hopefully. 


“Follow me,” ordered the unknown man. “I shall help you to 
both.” 

After a word of command to the concealed sentries to remain 
at their posts, the stranger led Inverawe up a steep, tortuous 
ascent to a rift in an overhanging cliff. Inverawe clambered after 
his guide through a narrow entrance into a cavern. Under the 
light of a bog-fir torch, the “Black Watch” officer was afforded 
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his first opportunity to scrutinize carefully the features and dress 
of his benefactor. Tall, young, and handsome, the stranger wore 
under a full complement of Highland armor a nondescript gray 
plaid and kilt, that left his identity in doubt. Inverawe could find 
nothing even remotely familiar in the piercing eyes, the well- 
trimmed moustache, and the long raven locks that hung over the 
shoulders of his benefactor. 

“Aye,” said the stranger, anticipating Inverawe’s comment. 
“You are right. You have never seen me before, but I have seen 
you to my cost. While you were burning my house and destroy- 
ing my gear this blessed morning, I was looking on.” His voice 
was obviously free of personal enmity toward the laird. It was 
clear that he regarded the depredations as but the fortunes of war, 
and Inverawe as the involuntary minister of the vengeance of a 
cruel government. Unhesitatingly he offered his hand, which In- 
verawe gripped firmly and shook warmly. “All I ask,” he added, 


“is that you remember the favor I extend you if fate should ever 
conspire against me.” 


After having sworn abiding allegiance to his benefactor, In- 
verawe sat on a pile of heather in the cave and appeased the pangs 
of hunger that oppressed him. Thereafter, the stranger guided 
him down steep crags beyond the place where they had met, 
through bewildering mazes of bogs and woods, to a road with 
which he was familiar. Shaking hands again, they parted, and 
Inverawe finally joined his company. 

During moments when Inverawe became lost in reverie, his 
thoughts often reverted to the stranger who had taken such noble 
revenge of him. He firmly resolved to pay off the indebtedness if 
the opportunity ever arose. He ultimately learned that his bene- 
factor was one of the small lairds of his own clan who had espous- 
ed the Jacobite cause: Donald Campbell of Lorn. 

Years slipped away.’ The “Black Watch” Regiment was dis- 
banded, and Inverawe returned to his ancestral castle on the 
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wooded banks of the beautiful Awe River at the base of the im- 
posing peak of Ben Cruachan. Stern military duty made leisure 
life in the picturesque estate attractive by contrast, and Inverawe 
reveled frequently in old friendships as the castle repeatedly be- 
came the scene of festive gatherings. 

On one of these occasions,’* the hour grew late, and the rings 
of jocund laughter subsided. Parting cups were drained. A toast 
to the health, wealth, and prosperity of Inverawe’s cousin, Don- 
ald, was suggested. Instantly a deafening clap of thunder rolled 
directly over the heads of the company, striking terror into the 
hearts of the boldest. Some guests, possessed of more hardihood 
than others, sought to dismiss the obvious omen in pleasantry, 
but the attempt to allay the pall that had settled went awry. Ser- 
vants were summoned, horses were ordered, and the guests gave a 
“Deoch-an-Doruis” to relieve the awkwardness of the silence. 
From the porticoes of the castle, they emerged into a serene land- 
scape under placid skies, devoid of even portents of storm. 

After the last guest had taken his departure, Inverawe mount- 
ed the stairs and retired to his room, furnished with dark, oak 
panels and a heavy, oaken bedstead. (Posterity was to call this 
room the “Ghost Chamber.” !*) As he sat in an oaken chair before 
a great hearth, he suddenly heard the outer door of the castle, 
which he had not taken the precaution to lock, creak on its hinges. 
Faint, stealthy footsteps ascended the turnpike stairs. One or two 
doors in the corridor were opened cautiously in succession. Finally 
the door of his chamber was opened. A disheveled figure in torn 
garments with a naked dirk in his hand rushed in and made 
straight toward him. Instantly Inverawe rose to his feet and drew 
his dirk, but the intruder assumed the attitude of a suppliant.'® 


“Be not alarmed, Inverawe, and for mercy’s sake, pardon my 
unceremonious entrance,” gasped the pale, haggard man breath- 
lessly. “In a quarrel I have just shed the blood of a fellow-creature 
—a man of Lorn. I am hotly pressed by his friends, who pursue 
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me like blood hounds. I implore the protection and hospitality 
that no one has ever failed to find within the house of Inverawe.” 

“By Cruachan!” ?* ejaculated Inverawe, sheathing his dirk. “I 
swear that you shall have both,” he added on the generous impulse 
of the moment. The fugitive he recognized as a man for whom he 
had but little love: Stewart of Appin.'? Notwithstanding, he seal- 
ed the promise of protection with an oath that he was bound to 
hold forever inviolable, and he forbore pressing the fugitive about 
details in regard to the quarrel. 


“There shall never a man in Scotland 
Set faith in me in vain; 

And whatever man you have slaughtered, 
Of whatever name or line, 

By the bread of life and the steel of war, 
I make your quarrel mine. 

I bid you in to my fireside, 
I share with you house and hall; 

It stands upon my honor 
To see you safe from all.” 18 


In a secret compartment beneath the floor he beckoned Stew- 
art to hide. Barely had he time to drop the trap door before he 
heard the pursuers’ footsteps on the stairs. Three men, their clay- 
mores drawn, burst into the chamber to find Inverawe feigning 
sleep at the fireplace. 

“Assassins!” cried Inverawe, leaping to his feet with a pretence 
of surprise. “I will sell my life dearly.” 

‘Not assassins!” cried they. “We are not assassins, Inverawe, 
but we are in pursuit of an assassin. Your cousin, Donald, has 
been killed, and we have come to look for the murderer.” 

The revelation was a stunning blow. The faded recollection 
of his gracious host of Lorn flooded his memory, and he recalled 
poignantly his solemn pledge of fellowship as a weak gesture in 
return for one so transcendently noble. Through the years it had 
been his cherished hope to requite the one to whom he felt bound 
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by ties of gratitude and blood. The opportunity had at last come! 
He would never get another. Repayment of the debt required but 
the single word “There!” and a gesture toward the trap door. His 
pledge to the living would be kept inviolate to the death. 

Then, with anguish, he remembered the oath he had taken in 
the name of Ben Cruachan and by his dirk to befriend Stewart. 
It was the most solemn pledge that a Campbell of Inverawe could 
give. The war cry of the house was ‘“‘Coar-a-Cruachan,” or “Help 
from Cruachan.” From time immemorial his ancestors had fought 
under the aegis of the majestic mountain. There was another con- 
sideration. Stewart was his guest. The fugitive had crawled to 
him, begging a share of the hospitality for which his house was a 
veritable symbol. The dilemma sealed his lips and paralyzed his 
faculties. 

Making a feeble pretence to help in the search, he stumbled 
after the pursuers, his soul tormented by conflicting emotions. 
Perhaps he did not realize then that he was never again to know 


the comfort of an inner peace. His reeling brain pieced together 
the details of the murder from the disjointed references that the 
searchers made to it. 


If the places associated with the murder had older names, they 
were speedily consigned to oblivion by ones that memorialized 
the dark deed. Near Ben Cruachan, through a glen called Glen 
Saleach (the “Dirty Pass”), runs the Deargan River (the “River 
of the Red Stain’’). It is possible to ford the river near its mouth 
by means of four or five huge stepping stones, separated from 
each other at convenient distances across the water. Stewart of 
Appin had espied Donald Campbell of Lorn as the latter was 
groping his way from boulder to boulder across the river. While 
the noise of the rushing water covered his approach, Stewart over- 
took Donald on the second of these rocks and drove his dirk deep 
into the heart of his unsuspecting victim. The place is still vari- 
ously called “Murder Ford” and ‘‘Murderer’s Pass,” and the deed 
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goes by the name of the ‘““Murder of Loch Crieran.” !* Tradition 
has no account to render of what became of Donald’s body. It was 
never found, and it is presumed that Stewart of Appin carried it 
up to the old burial ground on the bare hilltop above the ford 
and buried it there. 

The searchers at last satisfied themselves that the fugitive was 
not hidden in the castle. “We only lose time here,” said one to the 
others. To Inverawe’s profound relief, they rushed out of the 
castle, and their shouts were finally lost in the direction of Loch 
Etive. 


After Inverawe was certain that they were gone, he opened 
the trap door and called softly to Stewart, concealed below it. 
“Your pursuers are gone,” he said to the frightened murderer. 
“All is well so far, but concealment for you here is impossible. 
The search for you hereabout may be renewed. I must find a 
hiding-place for you on Ben Cruachan with as much secrecy and 


expedition as possible.” 

Inverawe knew of just such a retreat—a cave high up on the 
perpendicular face of the mountain, its mouth concealed by a 
cairn and its interior composed of two or three dry compartments, 
in one of which was a well. The existence of this cave on the 
western side of Ben Cruachan was a secret, which had been hand- 
ed down as an heirloom from father to son in the Inverawe House. 
This was probably the very cave where Bruce and Wallace had 
found shelter and security in Argyleshire.*° 

After hastily gathering remnants of the feast into a basket 
along with a lamp, a tinder box, and a flask of oil, Inverawe, 
followed by Stewart, crept stealthily out of the castle under cover 
of the night and scrambled up the mountainside to the cave. Be- 
fore Inverawe left the fugitive, he promised to return the succeed- 
ing night with another basket of provisions and a blanket. He 
warned Stewart against keeping the lamp burning at night for 
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fear of detection. “I have promised you protection by Cruachan,” 
he said in leaving, ‘‘and by Cruachan you shall have it.” 

Inverawe returned to his castle without his absence having 
been discovered. After swallowing a draught of wine, he crept 
exhausted to bed. 


It fell in the time of midnight, 
When the fox barked in the den 
And the plaids were over the faces 
In all the houses of men, 
That as the living Cameron 
Lay sleepless on his bed, 
Out of the night and the other world, 
Came in to him the dead. ?4 


When Inverawe awoke, he found to his astonishment that the 
chamber, plunged in darkness upon his retirement, was now 
illuminated by a lambent light of bluish cast. The light, he 
realized with chilling awe, was not that of dawn. In its increasing 
intensity, he perceived through the drapes encompassing his bed 
a human shape slowly approaching his bedside. A shadowy arm 
reached out and slowly lifted a drape. After he had adjusted his 
eyes to the eerie light, he realized, to his amazement but with 
some difficulty, that the face and figure of this appalling noctur- 
nal shape were those of the very man who had abetted him years 
ago on the mountainside in Lorn. The spectre was accoutered 
in the same gray tartan, but the once handsome countenance was 
now white and rigid in the pallor and inflexibility of death. The 
black moustache and the raven locks only intensified the ghastli- 
ness of the hue of death on the face. The eyes that had once ex- 
hibited so much animation and generous intelligence were now 
glazed and immovable. As Inverawe lay petrified in wonder, the 
wraith dropped the tartan from its shoulder to display a gaping 
wound in its chest, from which gushed a stream of blood. Through 
immobile lips the thing spoke in measured, sepulchral tones: 
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“Inverawe! Blood must flow for blood! 
Shield not the murderer!” 


With these words the spectre dropped the drape and gradually 
faded in the waning light before Inverawe could rouse himself 
from intellectual paralysis to make reply. He rubbed his eyes, 
rose in bed, and impetuously brushed the drapes aside. Total 
darkness and silence enveloped him.” 

“It was a dream,” he thought, “‘a horrible dream.” In vain he 
tried to return to sleep. Morning found him restless and unre- 
freshed. During the day he tried to submerge thoughts of this 
inexplicable occurrence in the business that commanded his 
attention. 


As night approached, disturbing reflections and anticipations 
crowded his thoughts. The fulfillment of his promise to the fugi- 
tive, however, was an obligation that, though uninviting, brooked 
no abrogation. He filled a basket with provisions, concealed under 


otter traps as a blind, and started for the Awe River. In a detach- 
ed manner he mechanically set the traps. Night fell at last, and 
with caution he directed his steps toward Ben Cruachan. After 
he had picked his way up through the northern entrance of the 
Pass of Brandera, where the Awe River leaves the narrow branch 
of the lake, and was climbing up the face of Cruachan, he was 
enabled to route his course directly over the cliffs toward the 
cave. Stewart had imprudently lit the lamp. 

‘“‘What a relief it is to behold you!” cried the conscience-strick- 
en murderer as soon as Inverawe entered the cave. Stewart seized 
the wine that Inverawe offered him and drained the cup with 
avidity. 

‘Why do you keep this light burning?” asked Inverawe querul- 
ously. “Some wandering shepherd or huntsman will discover your 
retreat and reveal your whereabouts.” 

“I cannot remain in darkness,” complained the haggard fugi- 
tive with an involuntary shudder. “Last night horrid shapes con- 
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tinually haunted me. Even the shutting of my eyes could not ex- 
ciude them. Such a night as last!”’ 

Inverawe dropped the provisions and the blanket on the 
heather in a corner of the cave and suggested taking the lamp 
back with him. The conscience-worn murderer seized it and held 
it in his arms, pressed against his heart. 

“Nothing shall rend it from me!” he cried despairingly, his 
eyes glaring like those of a maniac. “Would you leave me to 
another long, dreadful night in utter darkness and despair?”’ 

“Keep the lamp at your own risk then,” replied Inverawe 
coldly, anxious to discharge his distasteful task and to start back 
for his castle. “If your guilt be the cause of your dreadful 
thoughts, I can only advise you to commend yourself humbly to 
your Creator and to pray for His forgiveness.” 

Without waiting for a reply, Inverawe left the cave and wend- 
ed his way home. Exhausted after a trying night and by his walk 
to and from Ben Cruachan, he fell immediately into a deep sleep 
as soon as he had retired. It may have lasted for several hours be- 
fore it was again interrupted in the same mysterious way by 
another visitation from the dead. The expression on the spectre’s 
countenance, however, was sterner than it had been on the previ- 
ous night. The phantom again dropped the gray tartan from its 
shoulder to reveal in its chest the yawning gash that streamed 
blood. Inverawe’s own blood froze in his veins. The words that 
issued through rigid lips now carried a threat: 


“Inverawe, my first visit has been fruitless! Once more I come to warn 
you that blood must flow for blood. No longer shield the murderer! 
Force me not to appear again, when all warning will be in vain.” 


Inverawe struggled to question the unwelcome intruder, but 
his tongue stiffened in his parched mouth. As he strove for utter- 
ance, the drape of his bed fell. The blue light and the shadow of 
the wraith waned. He tried to spring out of bed, but muscular 
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rigidity held him powerless to move until the room was plunged 
again into total darkness. 

The moment that he could force his muscles to respond to 
his will, Inverawe dashed back the curtains, leaped from bed, and 
made a thorough search of the chamber. The examination proved 
fruitless. Confused and confounded, he returned to bed, his very 
heart as cold as ice. Again, as on the previous night, he tried to 
persuade himself that the experience was only a dream, but the 
comforting thought was too facile for conviction. Sleep was ban- 
ished. Never before did he so anxiously long for daybreak. An- 
other explanation offered itself to his distraught brain. Perhaps 
the spirit was an emissary from the Devil, sent to seduce him into 
a breach of his pledge in order to sully forever the unblemished 
escutcheon of the Campbells of Inverawe. He clung tenaciously 
to this untenable hypothesis and stoutly determined to adhere 
to his solemn pledge. 

During the day Inverawe heard rumors that searching parties 
were astir, looking for the murderer. He could hardly suppress 
a hope that they would find the fugitive. He yearned frevently 
for release from the rash pledge he had given and from the op- 
pressive duty which it imposed. The risk of his being detected in 
the abetment of a felon did not mitigate the vexation of his pain- 
ful obligation. 

As he approached the cave that night through the solitary 
mountain passes with another basket of provisions, he saw with 
consternation that Stewart had paid little heed to his warning 
about lighting the lamp. Inside sat the abject fugitive on a bed of 
heather, his blood-shot eyes intently staring into vacancy. 

‘‘Welcome!” cried the fugitive with obvious relief, shaking 
Inverawe’s hand in both of his. 

Inverawe deposited the provisions on the floor of the cave and 
told him that parties were searching the neighborhood for him. 
Again he cautioned the fugitive against burning the lamp. 
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“I must have light,” the man raved. ‘““The darkness is filled 
with horrid shapes. Even the light of the lamp itself does not 
always banish the spectre from before me.” 

“What spectre?” asked Inverawe. 

“The horrible spectre,” replied Stewart frantically. Suddenly 
he backed against the innermost recess of the cave transfixed, his 
eyes staring fearfully at the vacant darkness beyond the cavern’s 
mouth. “ "Tis there again. There! See there!” he shrieked. 

“I see nothing,” said Inverawe. ‘““This is madness. Here is your 
food. I must leave you immediately.” 

As Inverawe left the cave, he heard Stewart again scream fran- 
tically, ““There! See there!” On his return home, his thoughts 
reverted to the harrowing spectre he himself had seen. 

That night Inverawe took every precaution to exclude another 
visitation. He bolted the door of his chamber and fastened the 
windows. After a succession of nights that offered little sleep, he 
fell exhausted into bed and soon lost consciousness. The same 


predictable series of weird occurrences took place. The spectre 
appeared in bluish luminosity and dropped its grey tartan from 
the shoulder to display the wound, but the expression about its 
eyes lowered as it designated a place for a future appointment: 


“Inverawe! My warnings have been in vain. The time is now past. 
Yet blood must flow for blood! The blood of the murderer might 
have been offered up. Now your blood must flow for his! We meet 
once more at TICONDEROGA!” 


Before he could rally his intellect, the spectre was gone and 
the chamber was dark. Sleep deserted him as he tossed restlessly 
in bed for the rest of the night, ruminating on the dread pro- 
phecy. He would pay dearly for his rashness. He determined to 
visit the cave once more and to absolve himself of the responsi- 
bility of harboring a fugitive of the law. He would ask Stewart 
to find another place of refuge. 

When he visited the cave the succeeding evening, he found it 
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empty of human occupant. The blanket, the lamp, and other 
things were left, but the man had vanished. The full import of 
the spectre’s words, “The time is now past,” struck him. Part of 
the prophecy had already been fulfilled. He could not deliver the 
murderer to justice even if he had entertained such a resolution. 
He never again saw the man he had befriended, nor did he ever 
learn anything about his fate. 

The feeling of relief afforded by the disappearance of Stewart 
was eclipsed by one of uneasiness incurred by the prophecy of his 
own doom. The place was one of which he had never heard and 
the existence of which he entertained strong doubts. 


On the awful lips of the dead, 

He heard the outlandish name. 
It sung in his sleeping ears, 

It hummed in his waking head: 
The name—Ticonderoga, 

The utterance of the dead. 2° 


More time slipped by. War broke out between England and 
France for dominance in the New World, and the “Black Watch” 
was reorganized. In December of 1755, Inverawe was appointed 
to the majority of the 42nd Regiment under his old friend, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Francis Grant. The regiment was ordered to mili- 
tary service in America. It disembarked in New York and was 
quartered for some time in Albany. 

One evening, as Inverawe sat in company with Grant, passing 
a bottle between them, the conversation drifted into the subject 
of the supernatural. Grant flouted belief in ghosts. The conversa- 
tion had a different effect upon Inverawe. The recollection of the 
apparition surged through his mind. His cheeks turned pale, and 
on his brow a deep gloom settled. ‘The change was so pronounc- 
ed that Colonel Grant noticed it and remarked jocularly that he 
looked as if he had just seen a ghost. 

“I cannot see him here,” replied Inverawe abstractedly in a 
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solemn tone. “This is not the place where I am fated to behold 
him.” 

“Him?” exclaimed Colonel Grant with mounting curiosity. 
“Who, I pray you?” His interest excited, the colonel entreated 
Inverawe to tell him the circumstances. 

With some reluctance Inverawe proceeded to narrate the 
weird experience that has already been described. (It is said that 
the colonel kept a record of the story in his common-place book.)** 

Not long after this, Colonel Grant was summoned by General 
Abercombie to a council of war with the officers of highest rank. 
When he emerged from the meeting, which lasted many hours, his 
expression was one of serious anxiety. 

“Well,” said Inverawe cheerfully as the officers convened for 
dinner, “I hope you bring word that we are engaged in active 
service.” 

“We march tomorrow,” replied the colonel with unusual 
gravity. 

“Whither?” asked Inverawe eagerly. 

‘We march to Lake George,” replied the colonel with a mani- 


fest disposition to taciturnity. ‘““We proceed in boats up the lake. 
Our object,” he added as he looked sharply at his friend, “‘is to 


attack Fort Carillon.” *° 

The order was given to move out. The embarkation on Lake 
George was effected with speed and regularity on July 5, 1758. An 
immense flotilla transported the army up the lake, and its north- 
ern end was reached early the next morning. General Abercombie 
formed his army into two parallel columns and advanced to attack 
the fortress. A random engagement with a detachment of the 
enemy, in which Lord Howe was killed, took place. The general 
deemed it prudent to march the victorious troops back to the 
landing place on the lake for a rest instead of pressing them for- 
ward to the attack. Some time during the next day and a half, 
while the army lay idle, the following incident took place. 
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The night before the eventful battle, it is averred, Inverawe 
set out to explore the village near the fort, apparently on recon- 
naissance duty. As he was crossing a bridge that spanned the nar- 
row channel by which Lake George drains into Lake Champlain, 
he saw a figure, clad in gray, approaching him. The face was hid- 
den, or imperfectly seen, but there was no mistaking its identity. 
Blood streamed from a wound in its chest. As Inverawe approach- 
ed it and extended his hand, the figure vanished. Instantly it 
flashed across his mind that this must be the place for the final 
rendezvous. He inquired of the inhabitants the name of the vil- 
lage. “Carillon,” they answered. He asked if it had no other name. 
“Yes, it is also called Ticonderoga,” they replied. Upon return- 
ing to his command, Inverawe drew up his will. He related the 
incident to his brother officers and conjured them, if he fell in 
the fighting on the morrow, to search for his body.*® 

On July 8, the army decamped and pressed forward in the 
attack. For four hours the British gallantly tried without success 
to pierce the impregnable chevaux-de-frise under murderous fire 
from the enemy garrison. Of a total strength of 1,100 men in the 
“Black Watch” Regiment, seven officers and 306 soldiers were 
killed, and seventeen officers and 316 soldiers were wounded. 
Among the latter was Inverawe, his arm shattered by a ball. 

After General Abercrombie had sounded retreat and the 
beaten army was withdrawing, Colonel Grant hastened over the 
ground to assemble the remnant of his men. He saw many familiar 
faces, their features fixed in the impassivity of death. He paused as 
he espied Inverawe, propped up against the body of his horse 
that had been shot from under him. He rushed over to the side 
of his friend to offer some words of encouragement. 

“Come, my dearest friend,” he said. ‘An old soldier like you 
will soon be back on your feet.” 

“No,” replied Inverawe with deep solemnity. “My end is near. 
I have seen him, and this is TICONDEROGA.” *? 
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1 There is disagreement about the relationship between Duncan Campbell and 
the ghost. According to Robert Louis Stevenson (‘‘Ticonderoga,” Scribner's 
Magazine, December 1887, p. 644), the two were brothers. According to Lord 
Archibald Campbell (“Ticonderoga,” Records of Argyll, London: William Black- 
wood, 1885, pp. 138, 140), the ghost was Inverawe’s foster brother. A. P. Stanley 
(“Inverawe and Ticonderoga,” Fraser’s Magazine, October 1880) inconsistently 
referq to the ghost as Inverawe’s brother (p. 508) and as his cousin (p. 501). In 
a footnote on page 507, Stanley maintains: “According to the more authentic 
version in the family, he was not the cousin, but the brother. Another version 
represents him as a foster-brother of the name of M’Niven.” Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder (Tales of the Highlands, London: Hamilton and Adams, 1881) assigns 
no relationship. Both C. F. Gordon Cumming (“A Legend of Inverawe,” Atlantic 
Monthly, September 1884, p. 334) and Robert O. Bascom (“Legend of Duncan 
Campbell,” Proceedings of the New York State Historical Association, Vol. 2, 
1902, p. 34) refer to them only as clansmen. The other recorders of the legend 
designate the relationship as that of cousins. (See Francis Parkman, Montcalm and 
Wolfe, Boston: Little and Brown, 1898, II, 450; W. Max Reid, Lake George and 
Lake Champlain, New York: G. P. Putnam, 1910, p. 163; T. R. Hutton, “The 
Ghost of Ticonderoga,” Albany Knickerbocker Press, June 28, 1925, Magazine Sec- 
tion, p. 9; Writers’ Program of the W. P. A., New York: A Guide to the Empire 
State, New York: Oxford University Press, 1955, p. 539). 

2“In Scotland, where large districts are occupied by various branches of one 
clan, all bearing the same name, . . . iq has always been customary to distinguish 
the head of each family by the name of his estate.” (Cumming, op. cit., p. 335). 

3 Frederick B. Richards, The Black Watch, Glens Falls: New York State 
Historical Association, Excerpt from Vol. 10, 1912, p. 32. 

4“Miss Gordon Cumming is in error when she says that Duncan Campbell 
was wounded in the breast, and that he was first buried at Ticonderoga.” (Parkman, 
op. cit., p. 453.) 

5 William H. Hill, Old Fort Edward, Fort Edward: Privately Printed, 1929, 
pp. 163-4; Addenda to Old Fort Edward, Fort Edward: Honeywood Press, 1956, p. 49. 

6 Stanley, op. cit., p. 506. 

7 Richards, op. cit., p. 35. 

8 Parkman, op. cit., p. 451; Stanley, op. cit., p. 505; Cumming, op. cit., p. 337; 
Bascom, op. cit., p. 37; Reid, op. cit., p. 165. 

9“The story of this warning is so perfectly authenticated, and was so widely 
known many years before the fulfillment of what was prophesied, that it must rank 
as one of the most remarkable instances of the mysterious connections between the 
visible and the invisible world.” (Cumming, op. cit., p. 334.) “The story of the 
death of Duncan Campbell . . . has been vouched for by Dean Stanley and Benson 
J. Lossing.” Reid, op. cit., p. 165.) 

10 Stanley, op. cit., p. 505; Cumming, op. cit., p. 337; Bascom, op. cit., p. 37. 

11 Hutton, op. cit., p. 9. 

12 According to Cumming, a quarter of a century elapsed between the time of 
this incident and the time that Inverawe was consigned to military service in 
America. (Op. cit., p. 336.) 
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13“In the years, or about the year, 1755-56,” according to Campbell. (Op. 
cit., p. 137.) 

14 Cumming, op. cit., p. 333; Bascom, op. cit., p. 34. 

15 This is Lauder’s version. According to another version, the meeting occurred 
under different circumstances. While Inverawe was in the fields, inspecting some 
work that had been done the day before, a man with torn clothes, disheveled hair, 
and bleeding feet threw himself at Inverawe’s feet and breathlessly gasped for 
sanctuary. (Campbell, op. cit., p. 139.) 

16 “It was not clear whether the oath was by Ben Cruachan, or by ‘cruachan,’ 
the hip where the dirk rests. ‘Cruachan’ is the hip or haunch of a man.” (Stanley, 
op. cit., p. 501n.) “The oath of the Campbells of Inverawe was by Ben Cruachan.” 
(Richards, op. cit., p. 31n). 

17 All recorders of this legend except Lauder and Campbell agree on the 
identity of the murderer. Campbell maintains that his name was M’Niven. (Op. 
cit., p. 138.) 

18 Stevenson, op. cit., p. 644. 

19 Stanley, op. cit., p. 508; Cumming, op. cit., p. 335; Reid, op. cit., p. 161. 

20 Campbell, op. cit., p. 139. 

21 Stevenson, op. cit., p. 644. 

22 This is Lauder’s version. It was Inverawe’s custom, according to another 
version, to read before retiring. The phantom appeared between him and the light. 
“The figure held up his hand with a threatening and supplicating gesture, and 
then came the demand for the surrender of the murderer.” (Stanley, op. cit., p. 
509n.) 

23 Stevenson, op. cit., p. 643. 

24 Campbell, op. cit., p. 143. 

25 Other narrators of this legend maintain that the true name of the fort was 
withheld from Inverawe by a common agreement among the other officers ac- 
quainted with his strange story. Few narrators agree, however, on the name that 
the officers assigned, and in different accounts it appears variously as Fort Defiance, 
Fort George, Fort Hudson, and even St. Louis. Because Fort Carillon did not 
become Fort Ticonderoga until 1759, after its capture by Amherst, there is no 
need for this alleged duplicity on the part of the British officers assigned to attack 
the fortress in 1758. (See Richards, op. cit., p. 32n; Stanley, op. cit., p. 509n.) 

26 Bascom’s version of this incident is the most plausible. Taking the story 
from Stanley (op. cit., p. 509) and Cumming (op. cit., p. 337), Bascom has made 
it square more with probability. Both of the former maintained that Inverawe was 
muffled in a gray overcoat on the night of July 7. They also attributed to the 
major the power of second sight and maintained that it was his own image that 
he saw on the bridge. Bascom maintained that the figure was that of the man of 
Lorn. In the account by Parkman (op. cit., p. 451), quoted by Richards ( op. cit., p. 
32), the ghost visited Inverawe’s tent the night before the battle. A will made by 
Inverawe does exist, but it was drawn up in Glasgow on April 17, 1756, more than 
two years before. (See Sir Duncan Campbell, The Clan Campbell, Edinburgh: 
Otto Schulze, 1913, p. 246). 

27 Inverawe did not die at Ticonderoga (Lauder, op. cit., p. 376), nor was he 
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first buried beside Lake Champlain near the fort (Cumming, op. cit., p. 337). 
Stevenson's closing lines are not true to fact: 
And far from the hills of heather, 
Far from the isles of the sea, 
He sleeps in the place of the name 
As it was doomed to be. 


‘BOOTS” VAN STEENBURGH 


PAULINE HOMMELL 


E PICKED himself up and carefully dusted off his Sun- 
day suit, which had scraped over the sidewalk and had 
become very dirty and torn. He looked around for his 
hat disregarding the jeering laughs of the bystanders. Pa had paid 
a dollar and a half for that hat. He must not go home without it. 
Where was his necktie? Oh, yes, here, up under his coat collar 


toward the back. And last night his shirt had been torn. He had 
tried to mend it after he had climbed the four steep flights of 
stairs to his lodgings. Lucky Ma had put in an extra one, for he 
hadn't made very good progress with the needle. He stood un- 
certainly on the curb looking longingly toward the theater. 

“Come now, get goin’, lad,” said a rough voice, and a police- 
man gave him a not unkindly shove. “You're not the only one 
that loves Jenny Lind, you know. Got lotsa company.” 

And so “Boots” Van Steenburgh became one of our local 
celebrities. The older generation can remember him as a very 
old man when they were children. He was never called anything 
but “Boots,” for winter and summer, year in and year out, he 
wore high leather boots. 

During the latter part of his life he was mentally deranged 
and practically penniless. He wandered aimlessly about the coun- 
tryside, often stopping at schoolhouses and asking the teachers if 
he might address the children. When granted permission, he 
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would implore the children, with strange words and gestures, to 
do good, to love their parents, their country, and their God. But 
his words were so disjointed and wild that nearly always he pro- 
voked laughter rather than respect. 

When he was young it was said that he was perfectly normal 
mentally. He was tall and good looking and fairly well-to-do, judg- 
ing by the rural standards of the times. “Boots” would probably 
have lived out his days in comfort with a wife selected from 
among the neighbor girls if it had not been for the advent of the 
Swedish Nightingale. That was in 1853, over a century ago. And 
Castle Garden, the famous old theater at the tip of Manhattan 
beyond Battery Park, was crowded to capacity as long as that 
golden voice was lifted. 


“Boots” heard of her beauty, of her magnetic personality, and 
above all, of her wondrous voice. The farm boy, who loved music, 
vowed that he would go to the big city and hear the golden bird 


that was imprisoned in the Swedish girl’s white throat. Far bet- 
ter for him had he stayed home and followed the plow as it turned 
the brown furrow in the upland meadow beyond his childhood 
home. 

But he went down to New York. The city must have been 
bewildering to the simple country boy. In the middle of the nine- 
teenth century New York was not the vast place it is today, but 
it was no country town. It was one of the biggest cities in the 
world. Poor “Boots” must have been confused and amazed by 
the sights and sounds of the teeming metropolis. Yet somehow 
he found his way to Castle Garden where Jenny Lind sang each 
night to thousands of people. 

He listened to the voice which had cast its spell over millions, 
and the infatuated lad vowed he would see the singer and talk 
to her. He made his way past the hangers-on at the back door of 
the theater. They snickered audibly at the awkwardness of the 
gawky country boy, painfully shy, dressed up in his Sunday best 
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to come to the Big Town. However, “Boots” cared nothing for 
them, did not see them, did not hear them. One burning desire 
filled his heart—to see Jenny Lind face to face, to touch her hand. 
Then he would be satisfied, and not till then. After that, he would 
go back home and spend all the rest of his days toiling in the 
fields. But, ah, his nights would be free to dream of Jenny. 
Poor Boots! He never did get past the guards that surrounded 
the great singer. They would not let him in. In fact, he was thrown 
out bodily by the stalwart police who were set to keep out just 
such intruders as he. For several days he lingered around the 
stage door, but when he finally realized that his utmost efforts 
were in vain, he gave up in despair and returned to Saugerties. 
After his return, folks began to notice that Boots was getting 
“queer.” He talked wildly and incoherently at times. He paid 
no attention to his personal appearance. For several years he grew 
gradually worse. After the death of his parents, he seemed to sink 


deeper into his odd ways. He sold or gave away his home; per- 
haps he lost it for debt, for he no longer worked. He moved into 
a little shack on the Glasco road (the lower road to Kingston). I 
think he must have made this shanty with his own hands, for it 
was simply thrown together—a rough, board affair with the cracks 
plastered over with mud. 


As the years went swiftly onward, Boots grew more unkempt 
and ragged (if that were possible). His long white hair and beard 
floated over his shoulders and chest, and the rags of his nonde- 
script garments waved in the wind as he roamed the woods and 
fields or plodded along the highways. Often he talked to himself 
and gestured with his dirty, claw-like hands. But he was harmless. 
Nobody feared the poor old creature. Everybody was kindly and 
tolerant toward Boots. 

One evening in the early spring when Boots was near the end 
of his earthly pilgrimage, a boy of twelve or thereabouts, who 
had been sent by his mother on an errand, went whistling toward 
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Boot’s little cabin. When near the shack, the lad stopped his 
whistling and crept softly to the window to peep in upon the old 
man. The boy meant to give the lonely old hermit a friendly 
hail and “pass the time of day,” for Boots had endeared himself 
to all the children of the community. 

In spite of his good intentions, when he reached the window, 
the youth could not see inside, for the dust, smoke, and filth of 
a generation had collected upon the small panes. 

“Boots must have company,” mused Jack, for the sound of 
voices was clearly audible. The rumbling tones of Boots’s harsh 
old voice fell upon the boy’s ears, and then, suddenly, in the 
pause that followed, that of another voice. 

Slowly the hair began to rise on Jack’s startled young head, 
his hands clenched, and his eyes bulged in horror. The unearthly 
sweetness of the second voice held him spellbound. Then softly 
upon the evening air floated the aria of one of the great operas 
(had Jack only known it), the aria of a great opera sung in an 
unknown tongue, sung in a woman’s voice so sweet that the eve- 
ning thrush stopped to listen. 

When the voice finally sank into silence, Jack stood transfixed 
for one moment of breathless horror. Indelibly was stamped upon 
his soul the conviction that the tones he had just heard were not 
those of any human voice. With a great leap he cleared the tiny 
yard in one bound and was off down the road at such incredible 
speed that he arrived pale and panting at his destination. Nor 
would he answer the neighbor’s kindly questions as to what had 
scared him. Jack was not a timid boy and the neighbor was puz- 
zled to see him in a state of such abject fear. 

Many years afterward, when he was a grown man, Jack con- 
fessed to the thing that had frightened him on the balmy evening 
of that long-gone springtime. 

One day, a couple of years after the incident just related, it 
occurred to several of the neighbors that they had seen nothing 
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of Boots for a long time. Inquiry of persons living nearest him 
brought out the fact that there had been no sign of life around 
the shack for a long time. But this, in itself, meant nothing, for 
Boots would be gone sometimes for weeks (in good weather) 
tramping about the countryside, stopping at the schools and 
gatherings where young people were apt to congregate, to ha- 
rangue the boys and girls about love of flag and country. 

But this absence had been so long as to warrant investigation. 
The latch of the sagging door of the old hovel was lifted and sev- 
eral of the neighbors trooped in. As soon as they had stepped over 
the threshold, the men of the invading party removed their hats 
quickly and reverently in deference to the Presence presiding in 
that humble room. 

Boots was lying on his rickety bed, the blanket pulled up to 
his chin, and his grizzled, bearded head turned sidewise on the 
pillow. Somewhere beyond the gates of Eternity, he must have 
found his Jenny, for the expression on his face was one of ineffable 
joy and peace. 


THE DUCKING OF ANNE DOUGEL 


KENNETH SCOTT 


N COLONIAL America the ducking stool frequently had its 

place with the whipping post, the pillory and the stocks, and 

ducking was reserved as a punishment for convicted witches, 
scolds, gossips, and prostitutes. It was, then, only natural that 
ducking should have been the fate of Anne Dougel, widow of 
Captain John Dougel, when her enemies took the law into their 
own hands some two centuries ago. 

Anne lived in New Windsor, a township laid out in 1749 on 
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the west bank of the Hudson at what was then the southeast ex- 
tremity of Ulster County. It afforded the first convenient landing 
place on the river above the highlands, so that a lively trade 
passed through the village, whose settlers chiefly came from Ire- 
land. In January, 1752, its proprietors, who included James Tut- 
hill, Ebenezer Seely, and John Nelson, executed a deed for twelve 
lots ‘‘at low rates and under value” to a company that was to erect 
a glass and potash manufactory. It was just a year after the estab- 
lishment of the glass factory that the widow became the object of 
violent brawls and riots. 

She had been the nurse and housekeeper to Barnard Van 
Horne, lately deceased, and was living in his house situated on a 
bluff some 120 feet above the Hudson. John Nelson, administra- 
tor of the estates both of her husband and of her employer, was 
there, examining her, as he said, on matters concerned with Van 
Horne’s estate. Anne had long been accustomed to dispense 
drinks, despite the fact that she had been refused a license by 
Ebenezer Seely, victualler, tavernkeeper, and farmer of the excise 
of the precinct. At about 8 o’clock on the cold morning of Janu- 
ary 2, 1752, Felix Quin, a currier, had already imbibed too freely 
of the widow’s liquor, for when Patrick Cassidy and Alexander 
Caldwell went in to remove him, they found him “not in a fit 
condition to move,” so, despairing of Felix, they went off to the 
neighboring tavern of Judah Harlow “to drink a Dram.” 

Harlow and Justice Seely, as tavernkeepers and therefore com- 
petitors, looked upon Anne with jaundiced eye. ‘To make matters 
worse, the widow bore the reputation of scold, liar, and whore 
and had managed to antagonize many of the women of the town, 


and they had stirred up the men against her. 

That morning James Tuthill, one of the proprietors of New 
Windsor, happened to pass by. Felix Quin called out to him to 
come in, and Tuthill, probably fortified against the cold by a 
dram or two, entered, bawling out that Anne ‘‘was whoring with 
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Nelson’ and must be ducked. When he laid violent hands upon 


her, Nelson timidly remonstrated that it was a shame to tear the 
woman’s clothes, whereupon Tuthill let go of Anne, dragged Nel- 
son outside and down the steep hill, heaved him into a heap of 
snow and wet him “‘by Roling his Backside in the River.” 

No sooner had Nelson picked himself up and returned to his 
own home, than the young son of Edward Havens came with the 
news that a mob was gathering in Harlow’s tavern to assault Anne 
Dougel’s house. As Nelson had left some valuable books and 
papers in her keeping, he hastened to her and together they locked 
these items in a chest. It was none too soon, for in Harlow’s tavern 
the tavernkeeper’s wife had egged on Peter Hart, a cooper from 
Fishkill, by promising him a treat if he would duck the widow, 
while William Harlow, her brother-in-law, undertook to keep 
Peter out of any trouble that might arise from the ducking. 

When Peter, accompanied by Michael and William Elsworth, 
Nicholas Denny, James Denton, Jr., James Tuthill, and Felix 
Quin, arrived at the widow’s dwelling at about 10 a. m., Tuthill 
called out: “Tis your time now.” At that Denny broke open the 
door with an axe and all, save Tuthill, entered. Peter stripped 
her bare, pulled her outside and, when she caught hold of the 
crupper of a horse, tore her loose and dragged her by the heels 
200 yards down a steep hill to the edge of the Hudson, “all the 
way exposing her nakedness to the riotous company and others.” 
At the river’s bank, the ruffian broke the ice, ducked her until 
she was almost drowned, and left her. 

Anne managed by means of a boat to get ashore, where she 
fainted on the bank. When she revived, Peter gave her a violent 
kick on the left ankle, crying out that he had not done enough to 
her yet and bidding her get into the river again or he would flog 
her in. ‘Damn you,” he said, “if I drown you, I shant be hanged.” 
Mrs. Seely, he added, and a great many others would protect him, 
for Mr. Seely had gone that day to be qualified as a justice of the 
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peace and she would get no law at his hands. At that, as she lay 
on the bank, Peter slipped a gold ring worth twenty shillings off 
her finger and left her lying in a faint on a piece of ice, while he 
went off to Harlow’s tavern. There Patrick Cassidy, who had 
watched the doings, bade Peter fetch the widow, lest he suffer 
for it if she should freeze to death. Peter agreed, muttering that 
if she did not come along he would duck her again. But before 
he reached her, she came to again and noticed Hannah Seely 
standing at Tuthill’s kitchen door and laughing at the abuse Anne 
had received. Before Peter reached the widow, an Indian girl 
came to her, lifted her up and helped her to her house. 

When Peter Hart had seized Anne, Felix Quin, aided by James 
Tuthill, grabbed Nelson, tearing off his clothes and crying out 
that he would haul him to the river to be ducked with his whore. 
Although some of the crowd that had quickly assembled cheered 
on the rioters, others expressed disapproval and at length neigh- 
bors rescued Nelson from the hands of his assailants, who depart- 
ed, uttering “horrid oaths and most terrible threats.” Nelson’s 
troubles, however, were not at an end, for about noon he heard 
that a mob had again assembled at Judah Harlow’s. This time 
Nelson and the widow fastened the door securely, but presently 
Nicholas Denny, with a crowd of rioters behind him, broke in 
the door with blows of an axe. When the mob found Nelson pre- 
pared with weapons and that neighbors ran up to aid him, the 
people quickly dispersed. 

Nelson, desirous of securing information, some two hours later 
went to Harlow’s tavern, where he found Peter Hart and reproved 
him for his behavior. Peter replied that it was warranted, while 
Judah Harlow added that their party was growing stronger every 
day and that the widow might expect a daily ducking if she did 
not leave New Windsor. Nelson set forth on paper his version of 
the rioting and, although he doubtless suspected that Justice 
Seely and his wife, Hannah, were among the instigators, he ap- 
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pealed to the squire. Ebenezer Seely, however, refused to swear 
him or to issue a warrant for the arrest of the rioters. Anne too, 
three days later, as soon as she could stir from the house, approach- 
ed the justice of the peace, who, according to one version of the 
story, cried out: “Begone! You shall have neither law nor justice 
from me. You are Nelson’s whore. I want your house pulled 
down,” while in another version she quoted him as saying, “You 
have got a bad tongue and have abused my wife.” In any case, 
Anne returned home without redress and in more terror, fear, 
and danger than before. 

Her enemies bided their time until January 20, when Patrick 
Cassidy and his wife’s sister warned Anne that another plot was 
hatched against her, begging her not to stay in her house that 
night but to go with them. The widow, however, refused to leave 
and instead made her dwelling fast, kept water scalding hot over 
the fire, and gathered some big stones with which to defend her- 
self. 

At eleven o'clock that night aout a dozen persons approached 
her house. One of the mob, Hannah Caldwell, came to the door, 
rapped and asked to be given a lodging for the night, saying in 
an assumed voice that she was Alice Dockerty, one of Anne’s 
friends. When Anne replied that she had no lodging, Hannah 
swore bitterly in her own voice that she would break the door 
down. Whereupon the widow said, “Stay a little and I'll open the 


door.” Instead, carrying hot water upstairs and throwing open a 
door above, Anne recognized—both by their voices and by the 
light of a candle at Justice Seely’s door—Hannah Caldwell, Mary 
Campbell, Margaret Noble, Margery West and Thomas Cham- 
bers. 


These persons passed back and forth between Anne’s home 
and Justice Seely’s threatening to break open her door, but when- 
ever they approached she threw down scalding water on them. 
Next they attacked her house with stones, breaking in the roof 
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and pulling down the chimney. The rioting lasted for three hours, 
until Anne, seeing Nathan Smith, bade him go to Justice Seely 
and beg him to come to prevent her being ‘‘murthered.” At the 
same time she and some of her neighbors exclaimed that they 
knew the identity of the nocturnal rioters, at which the mob 
made off. 

Since her next neighbor, James Noble, had in the past thrown 
several stones at her, Anne suspected that he might have taken 
part in the riot and that she might find out something of the 
affair from him. And so, two days later, on Monday morning, 
though still in great pain, she went to his house. No sooner, how- 
ever, had she begun to expostulate with him than his wife, Mar- 
garet, came up behind her with a stick and felled her with such 
a blow on her head that blood flowed from the cut in quantities 
and for a time her life was despaired of. 

After an uneasy peace of about four months Patrick Cassidy 
one day in May went down to the landing to Alexander Cald- 
well’s. Noticing some alder switches, Patrick observed to Hannah 
Caldwell that though she whip her children to pieces only the 
rods would be spoilt. ‘To this Hannah retorted that she was not 
going to whip the children but “that Damned Whore the widow,” 
who had had a miscarriage a night or two before. Hannah had 
helped her in her trouble, but her only reward was to be accused 
by the widow of having stolen a cap and a quarter of a pound of 
tea. When Patrick now went to Captain Samuel Bayard’s, he saw 
Margery West, whom he asked if she planned to use any of the 
alder rods. Margery answered that she did not know but bade him 
tell Widow Dougel that if she did not stop lying about her she 
would whip her the first time she met her. 

The idea of whipping the widow was entertained as well by 
Mary Campbell, who at this time, according to James Denton, 
Jr., came to Mrs. James Noble and told her that she would whip 
Widow Dougel if she could get her outside and that Hannah 
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Caldwell and Margery West would join in flogging their enemy. 
Mary said she was angry because the widow had told lies about 
her and in particular that she, Mary, was in bed with John Nel- 
son. Margaret Noble was in a mood to join the women, for recent- 
ly the widow had come to her with the complaint that Margaret 
had told Rachel Armstrong that Anne had had three bastards and 
had stolen a piece of checked linen. Mrs. Noble, exclaiming that 
she wanted to hear no more of her lies, bade her leave but Anne 
stubbornly sat down. With threats of a beating, Margaret Noble 
at length ejected her. Undaunted, the widow picked up a stone 
weighing five pounds, hurled it against the door and vainly strove 
to force her way in. 

On the night of May 19, Mary Campbell, Hannah Caldwell, 
Margaret Noble, and probably other women went to give the 
widow a thrashing. This time Anne came off victor, for after a 
bitter exchange of words with Hannah she threw hot water on 
her and routed her foes. Hannah returned home lamenting that 
her head was scalded, at which her son commented that her head 
“was fit to be picked.” 

It may be surmised that Justice Seely and his wife had been 
aware of the whipping planned for Anne. Hannah Seely, at least 
told Nathan Smith, a lodger at their house, and a Mr. Howel 
that if, on Monday, the widow should come to scold and quarrel, 
they should take her and duck her and she would “bear them 
harmless.” The widow, after the fracas with Hannah Caldwell 
and a stoning of her roof that accompanied it, came that night to 
Justice Seely’s, where Nathan Smith heard her “Bawling and 
scolding.” 

Anne, bent on redress and doubtless aided by John Nelson, 
saw to it that a number of depositions were taken by Francis 
Purdy, justice of the peace, on July 13. Five days later, in New 
York City, she addessed to Attorney General William Kempe a 
plea that he bring the rioters to justice. Prosecution for riot or 
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assault was begun in the Supreme Court against Peter Hart, 
Nicholas Denny, James Tuthill, Felix Quin, Hannah Caldwell, 
Mary Campbell, Margaret Noble, Hannah Seely, Thomas Cham- 
bers, James Denton, and Margery West. Mrs. West, however, 
housekeeper to Messrs. Christian Hartell and Co., at the glass 
factory, had an excellent alibi for the night of May 19, for the 
Reverend P. Rapp certified that she was present at the baptism 
of Coenrad Wentzell’s child and remained there until nearly mid- 
night. 

The case against the widow’s persecutors, begun at the July 
term, was continued to the October session, after which there is 
no further reference to it in the minute book. Two of the accused, 
Hannah Seely and Felix Quin, were represented by an able attor- 
ney, John Alsop, who had been reared in New Windsor before 
settling in New York City. Perhaps he induced Mr. Kempe to 
prosecute no further, even though the rioting was clearly against 


the peace of His Majesty’s good subjects and ducking in the icy 
waters of the Hudson early in January was a practice not to be 
encouraged. 


The documents which unfold this tale are to be found in the Office of the 
Clerk of New York County in the Hall of Records in New York City. They are as 
follows: Pleadings K 585, 593, 629, 711, 928, 941, 948,949, 953, 956, 971; D. 1063; 
Parchments 121 E 2 and 192 L 9; Supreme Court of Judicature, Minute Book, Oct. 
16, 1750-Jan. 19, 1754, pp. 274, 315, 316. For data concerning the village and many 
of the persons mentioned, see Russell Headly, The History of Orange County (Mid- 
dletown, N. Y.: Van Deusen and Elms, 1908), pp. 383, 393; Samuel W. Eager, An 
Outline of History of Orange County (Newburgh: S. T. Callahan, 1846/7), pp. 55, 
613, 614, 615, 621, 622; E. M. Ruttenber and L. H. Clark, History of Orange County 
(Philadelphia; Everts and Peck, 1881) , pp. 210, 213, 214, 217. For information about 
John Alsop, see James Riker, Jr., The Annals of Newtown, in Queens County, New 
York (N. Y.: D. Fanshaw, 1852), p. 336. 





WE CALL IT THE RICKEY 


ALF EVERS 


FAVORITE fireside amusement among the gray-haired in 
the quieter parts of the Hudson Valley is trading recol- 
lections of old apple varieties now only rarely if ever 

grown in the State. Jelly-flower, Red Streak, and Sweeting; Rein- 
ette, Pearmain, and Lady; Swaar, Spitzenberg, Seeknofarther, 
and the Nine Partners Little Russet—the very names taste good. 
But if a stranger happens to be talking apples with one of the 
older citizens of Woodstock, which lies where the Valley and the 
Catskills meet, he may be in for a surprise. Sooner or later he is 
sure to remark that while Woodstock is the birthplace of the 
famous Jonathan apple there isn’t even a teacupful of these red 
apples produced in the town in a bumper year. And the stranger 
might add that when he, hungry for an apple, goes into Mower’s 
or Virgil Van Wagonen’s stores he can find a MacIntosh, or a 
Delicious or half a dozen other kinds in their proper seasons, but 
the only Jonathans he ever saw in Woodstock came from—Aus- 
tralia! And this, the stranger will add, doesn’t seem right. 

The stranger will be allowed to have his say and say it out. 
Even before a tidal wave of artists had turned Woodstock’s red 
barns into studios, a long apprenticeship as hotel and boarding 
house keepers and as detached observers of the antics of the gay 
glass-blowers in the factory behind the huge mass of Overlook 
Mountain had taught the people of the town to be polite and con- 
siderate to strangers. After the stranger has had his say there will 
be a moment of thoughtful silence. Then—and it doesn’t matter 
whether it’s Orville Elwyn, or Victor Lasher, or one of the Shorts, 


Shultis’, or Riseleys and anyone else whose ancestors helped carve 
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the town out of the primeval forest—there’ll be the same answer. 
“Now we call that apple the Rickey.” 

This won't be said in an argumentative way. It won’t be said 
as if an attempt is being made to convince the stranger of any- 
thing. It’s just quietly and unmistakably being put on the record. 
If the stranger is alert enough, he will sense that these words have 
the air of having been repeated for a century or so without having 
made any impression at all on the world and that they are being 
said now out of a stubborn insistence on maintaining a prin- 
ciple. 

And that is exactly what is happening. “Now we call that 
apple the Rickey” is Woodstock’s way of saying that when a man 
has done a thing he deserves the credit for it. It’s saying that it’s 
all right for the rest of the world to call the apple the Jonathan— 
that’s their privilege—but in Woodstock the name of the apple 
is going to honor the man who discovered it—Woodstock’s own 
Philip Rick. 

As far as the record is concerned the story begins in an account 
book in which a clerk of Chancellor Robert R. Livingston and 
his mother Margaret kept track of the doings of the tenants on 
their huge land holdings in Woodstock. The book tells us that 
on May I, 1792, the Livingstons leased 86 acres of land to “Philip 
Reeke’’; the lease was to run for the term of the life of “said 
Reeke,” his wife Ami and his son Philip, then four years old. 
Since this was one of the leases for three lives which were outlaw- 
ed only after the Down Rent War, the land with all buildings and 
improvements would revert to the landlord’s estate after Philip 
and Ami and little Philip had done their work on earth and 
gone to meet their Maker. 

No copy of Rick’s lease seems to have survived, but from the 
summary in the account book there is every reason to belief that 


it followed the usual Livingston form of which a good example is 
that of Rick’s neighbor, Henry Davis. This lease includes the 
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usual restrictions that all grain must be ground at the landlord’s 
mill, no pine trees are to be cut, and so on. Near the end of the 
long document is a section that probably—in Rick’s case—resulted 
in the Jonathan apple. This was a provision that the tenant 


shall in the first year strew apple seed or pomace upon a patch of land 
on said farm for a nursery well prepared for that purpose of at least 
fifty foot square to the intent that within six years be planted a regular 
orchard of one hundred apple trees at least at thirty-six feet asunder 
and as many of them as happen to die others in their stead be replaced 
so that the number of one hundred like trees at least be complete and 
planted out and inclosed within a good fence for their safety. 


In the year 1792 and for a long time afterward an apple or- 
chard had the primary purpose of producing apples for making 
cider. Apples were used for eating and cooking, of course, but 
their principal goal was the hopper of the cider mill. A pitcher 
of cider stood on the table at breakfast, lunch, and dinner. And 
probably then, as within my own memory, a barrel regarded as 
having finer points than the rest—points visible only to the initi- 
ated—would be set aside in a cool corner of the cellar to be opened 
for the hard-working scythe swingers in midsummer as the 
“mowin’ bar’l.’”” Only such great land owners of the Hudson 
Valley as the Van Rensselaers and the Livingstons made a point 


of raising fine fruit, and they imported European experts to do 
the job for them. 


That is why the Jonathan apple made no great stir for a long 
time after Philip Rick about 1800 picked the first one ever grown 
in the lease orchard he had planted across the present Shandaken 
Road from his house. By that time Kingston’s Judge Jonathan 
Hasbrouck, whose name the apple was destined to bear, had al- 
ready come into Rick’s life. Hasbrouck was not interested in 
farming or fruit-growing as far as we know, but he did own land 
and a fine stone house in Woodstock and there he transacted land 
business for several clients among whom tradition places the Liv- 
ingstons. Rick must have known and admired Hasbrouck for he 
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named one of his sons, who entered the world a few years before 
the first Jonathan apple, for the judge. Jonathan Hasbrouck Rick 
was his name, and a fine sounding one it was to Ulster County 
ears. 

Rick told Hasbrouck about his apple, and the judge turned 
the information over to a fellow Kingstonian who was beginning 
to take a passionate interest in such matters. This man was Jesse 
Buel, editor of the Ulster Plebian. In 1813, Buel moved on to Al- 
bany where he edited another paper, got himself elected to the 
legislature, and was given the profitable monopoly of public print- 
ing. By this and land speculations he became a rich man in a few 
years. 

Buel was then free to devote his energies to promoting the 
causes of improved farming and the Jonathan apple. To achieve 
the first, he wrote and lectured tirelessly and teamed up with a 
practical gardener to launch a commercial nursery where, among 
other plants, fruit trees were sold. One of these trees was the 


Jonathan which at first Buel called the Esopus Spitzenberg (new) 
or Ulster Seedling. 


While Buel had been making a name for himself among the 
great folks in Albany, Philip and Ami Rick had been carving a 
secure niche in their own little world. In the first place they had 
completed a family of four boys and four girls, a feat of balancing 
which must have aroused their neighbor’s admiration. Philip at- 
tended town meetings and in 1811 he became a vestryman of 
Woodstock’s new Lutheran church. Then in January 1828, the 
call came for Philip and Ami to leave their farm, their family, 
and this world together. A difficulty in settling their estate led 
to the putting down on paper of many little details about Philip's 
farm, its equipment, and his other worldly possessions. But among 
all these details there is one curious omission. There are such 
items as the receipt of Jeremiah Simmons for one dollar paid 
“for toling The Bell for mr reek and his wife,’ the statement that 
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“vandue master’ Holmes obtained only eighteen cents for “one 
Lot of old Dutch books,” and that Peter Ploss bought “‘a lot of Old 
Trumpery’”’ for six cents at one of the sales of the Rick’s personal 
effects. Also listed are such items as “a loom,” a “Dyer pot,” a 
cider mill, bellows, oxen, hogs, a “Bunk Bettstead,” ox yokes, 
cows, horses, feather beds—but not a single whisper of Philip's 
apple tree. 

During the four years while the Rick heirs and the Kingston 
lawyers busily mulled over the modest estate of Philip and Ami, 
Jesse Buel had been enthusiastically pushing the Jonathan apple. 
Even before the old couple died, he had given the apple its first 
mention in print by listing it in a catalogue printed in the report 
of the State Board of Agriculture for 1826. In the same volume 
Buel gave a clue to a possible reason for his interest in the Jona- 
than and to why he called it the Esopus Spitzenberg (new). Giv- 
ing Knight, an English writer on horticulture, as authority, he 
says that no variety “should be propagated unless the parent tree 


is known to exist in a healthy condition” for “varieties of apples, 
at least, have their growth, their maturity and their old age.” In 
the same report General John Armstrong of Dutchess County la- 
ments that “some recent facts warrant us in the belief that our 
own Spitzenberg is fast hastening to its end.” 


This belief in the degeneration of varieties, especially of 
apples, is an old piece of folklore which I remember having heard 
repeated during my boyhood on my father’s farm. The Esopus 
Spitzenberg, whose first name was often spelled “Aesopus’’ by 
people who preferred giving this old name of the Kingston area 
a classical rather an Indian flavor, was the tastiest red apple a man 
could bite into through most of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Everything about the Jonathan suggests that it was a 
seedling of the older apple which is believed to have originated 
in Ulster County. But even in Rick’s day no one seems to have 
known what the state of health of the original tree was or whether 
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it was still living. The decay in the Spitzenberg which Armstrong 
noted may very well have been the result of weather factors or 
the development of insect or other enemies, but it would cer- 
tainly be attributed by many to the failure or death of the orig- 
inal tree. One reason for this notion lies in the nature of the pro- 
cess of grafting. To get a named variety of an apple tree it will 
not do to plant seeds of the variety, for apples do not often breed 
true to the qualities of their parents. So a graft, a small slip of the 
original tree called a cion, must be joined to another apple tree 
in such a way that the inner layers of bark of the two come in 
contact and grow together. Or a bud from the desired variety 
can be transferred to the other tree. The part of the new tree 
growing from the graft or bud—and it is usually the entire top— 
has actually grown by a division of cells from the wood of the 
original tree. The cion from which it grew may not have come 
directly from the original tree but at tenth or hundredth hand, 


but that doesn’t make any difference. The life of the original 
tree and all others grafted from it will be believed to be one and 
the same. If the original tree ails, so will all the others. When it 
dies the rest will follow, for they are all part of its body. Buel 
and Armstrong made it very plain that they believed in this 
ancient bit of folklore. 


So Buel may have thought that the time had come to replace 
the old Spitzenberg with a similar variety from a vigorous young 
tree. That may be why he first called Rick’s apple the Esopus 
Spitzenberg (New). A different twist in the naming of the apple 
was, however just over the horizon. On October 10, 1828 the 
Rick-Hasbrouck-Buel apple made its first bow, under the name 
of the “Jonathan,” in the pages of The New England Farmer. 

As an editor it was Buel’s policy never to permit a mention of 
his private concerns to sully a page of his papers, but he seems to 
have been as shrewd as a modern actor’s press agent in sending out 
information about his commercial interests to other editors. 
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When he sent some cions of American apples to Mr. Loudon of 
the English Gardener's Magazine, he promptly informed the edi- 
tor of The New England Farmer that one was of “the Jonathan 
a medium sized winter fruit resembling the Esopus Spitzenberg 
though, I think, preferable for the table.” 

Here for the first time and only a few months after Philip 
Rick’s death, Buel applies the name of Jonathan to the new apple. 
Had Rick’s death made him feel free to give the apple the name 
of another man? Half the leasehold of the Rick farm on which 
the original apple tree was still thriving was now owned by Jona- 
than Hasbrouck Rick who might not object at all to having the 
apple called by his own first name. This too might have influenced 
duel. 

What is much more likely is that Buel, who as an editor was 
used to wooing the public with words, realized that Jonathan was 
a name with glamor. The United States was then commonly re- 
ferred to as “Brother Jonathan.’ The new phrase “Uncle Sam” 


had not yet made the older one obsolete. Characters in plays and 
humorous skits as well as titles of newspapers and books used the 


” ie 


popular name of “Jonathan.” “Jonathan” had come to mean a 
typical American—a shrewd, salty go-getting fellow with his feet 
firmly planted on the ground and yet with wonderful dreams 
stirring in his head. If Buel could give this apple in which he 
seemed to have so large a stake a sure-fire name like that and at 
the same time honor his influential friend Judge Hasbrouck, that 
would surely be a good stroke of business. 

Eighteen hundred and twenty-eight was a good year for an 
apple to be christened and given a start in the world by a man like 
Jesse Buel with his belief in the bright future of New York State 
fruitgrowing and his energy in sending apples, cions, and news 
stories where they would do the most good. The day of the old 
orchards of ungrafted trees was coming to an end, thanks in part 
to the temperance movement which had signed up a million 
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American members in less than thirty years. Cider and the brandy 
made from it must go, and the simplest way of making sure of 
that was by sharpening axes and cutting down orchards. The elo- 
quence of temperance orators blew down orchards as effectively as 
an equinoctial storm and cleared the way for a new kind of apple- 
growing. This kind aimed at growing eating and cooking apples 
for selling to the growing American cities and to the British who 
swore there was nothing as good as an American apple and backed 
up that judgment with cash. 

Through the thirties and the forties fruit-growing became 
well established in the Hudson Valley and the fame of the Jona- 
than spread. By 1850, when Jonathan Hasbrouck Rick—thanks to 
the outlawing of the lease his father had signed in 1792—was 
finally able to buy the farm whose leasehold he'd inherited, the 
Jonathan apple had arrived. It was on nearly every list of recom- 
mended varieties. It was following the tide of settlement westward 
and finding Illinois and Michigan even more to its liking than 
New York. Almost every one of the books on fruit-growing men- 


tioned it with approval, and some even gave Philip Rick credit 
for its discovery. Jesse Buel died in 1839, but the apple he had 
launched didn’t need his ingenious mind and firm faith any 
longer. 


The kind of apple folklore that Buel and General Armstrong 
had believed in lived on with some fine additional flourishes as 
wandering grafters offered to make over old orchards into new 
ones bearing varieties like Northern Spy, Wagener, King, or 
Jonathan. “During the spring months of past years our fair State 
has been overrun by a troop of strollers, the lineal descendants 
of the pedlars of hickory nutmegs and pine pumpkin seeds with 
a caravan of fruit tree sprouts, a cartload of wax, turpentine and 
tallow professing skill in the mystery of engrafting.’”” So said a 
Massachusetts paper, but the same could have been said of New 
York. All sorts of characters got into the act. Menders of chair 
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bottoms or shoes carried along bundles of cions with which to do 
a little grafting on the side. For a price some would engage to 
perform horticultural miracles. A cion used upside down would 
produce a tree bearing sweet apples on the North side but apples 
sour as vinegar on the South. A seedling bent over until the top 
took root and then was cut from its original roots would make a 
tree that could bear almost anything. It would have its top in the 
ground and what ought to be its roots in the air. Apples without 
seeds or cores was suggested as the usual result. And then there 
was the secret, sometimes sold for money, that it wasn’t necessary 
to graft apple trees at all! All that was needed was to plant a whole 
apple with its seeds inside. This would produce a seedling that 
would infallibly bear apples like the one that had been planted. 
The apple before it rotted away would show the seeds what to do 
—and believe me they'd mind! “Humbuggery and marvel are 
afloat,” wrote a fruit-growing reader of The Cultivator. And he 
wasn’t exaggerating. . 

Back in Woodstock the original Jonathan tree was still living 
in 1845, but by 1890 only the stump was left. “Everybody around 
grew Rickey,’ according to Mrs. Orville Elwyn, a Woodstock 
descendant of Philip Rick. Her husband says his grandfather 
Cooper also grew them. Whenever Grandfather Cooper saw any- 
one going down the cellar to get an apple from one of the barrels 
of Rickeys or the Spitzbergens, which were his own favorites, he’d 
call out, “Take a good apple. Don’t take one that’s got a bad 
spot!” 

It was the other way with some families. They'd always choose 
an apple that had started to go, so it wouldn’t be wasted. They'd 
start the winter with several barrels of fine apples down the cel- 
lar, and all winter they'd eat nothing except rotten ones. You 
could tell what a family was like by the way they acted at the 
apple barrel. 


By 1928, there were more than six million Jonathan trees 
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growing in the United States. And as if this big country weren't 
large enough, the Jonathan had travelled to Japan, Australia, 
Southern France, and Northern Italy. An American missionary 
introduced it to Korea, and today in South Korea there are more 
than half a million Jonathan trees. Every one, like every Jona- 
than tree everywhere, has been grown from the wood of the tree 
Philip Rick grew in his lease orchard a hundred and fifty years 
ago. 

In 1927, as the centenary of Philip Rick’s death approached, 
a boulder monument was erected in Woodstock to honor the 
Jonathan apple and its discoverer. There are a good number of 
“apple monuments” throughout the country, and on each is the 
simple statement that the monument commemorates the dis- 
covery of the Wealthy, the Baldwin, the Northern Spy, or what- 
ever it is. But the apple monument in Woodstock is like none of 
the rest, for in deference to the stubborness of Woodstock people 
the monument’s bronze tablet notes that the Jonathan has been 
“long known locally as THE RICKEY or Philip Rick apple from 
the Discoverer.” This should have pleased everybody, but it 
didn’t. Some one blundered and the official name of the apple in 
large letters on the tablet came out “JOHNATHAN.” 

It is bad enough to misspell a word on paper with pencil or 
pen, but that can always be erased. It is quite different when the 
mistake is made in bronze. Yet an error like this is not beyond 
remedy. The tablet was worked over, the offending letter remov- 
ed, the “J” and the ““O” shoved along a space to fill the gap, and 
a prim little bronze flower placed before the name to fill the 
empty place. The correction was made neatly and ingeniously, 
but signs of it can be detected now that MacDaniel Martin 
has torn down the hungry poison ivy vine which threatened for 


some years to swallow up the monument, correction and all. 


There is one other point about the Jonathan apple that needs 
clearing up. That is why the people of Woodstock, the birth- 
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place of the apple, eat Australian Jonathans in midsummer. The 
answer is simple. Woodstock has long been a well known summer 
resort and for more than half a century has been an art colony. 
In the summer the town is filled with so many people that the 
seams of its old houses threaten to burst. In the winter the popu- 
lation dwindles. The year round people find the Hudson Valley 
MacIntosh and Delicious sold through the winter in Mower’s 
and Van Wagonen’s good enough for anybody. But the summer 
people with vacation money in their pockets hanker after such 
exotic luxuries as Jonathan apples brought to their own home 
town from Australia on the other side of the equator where the 
seasons are reversed like one of the old time grafter’s upsidedown 
trees. 


The people of Woodstock have been standing by Philip Rick 
for a long time. Generation after generation has expressed its 
feelings in the same phrase, “‘Now we call that apple the Rickey.” 


But with the settling down of the town into the age of motor 
travel the old tradition seems threatened by the location of the 
Jonathan monument. That location couldn’t be improved upon 
in most ways. The monument faces a line of venerable roadside 
willow trees from behind which the old farmhouse said to have 
been the home of the Rick family can be seen. Its back is turned 
toward the grassy ridge from which every trace of the stump of 
the original Jonathan tree has long since vanished. 

But this location places the monument on the only stretch of 
straight highway in all the town of Woodstock. The temptation 
to step on the gas is irresistible to people used to the winds and 
turns of most local roads. And to anyone seeing the monument 
from a car while whizzing past the only words on its tablet that 
are legible are “JONATHAN APPLE.” The rest is a blur. Wood- 
stock children, like children everywhere in the United States, 
have learned the story of John Chapman, known in legend as 
Johnny Appleseed. As they whiz past the Jonathan apple monu- 
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ment they jump to the conclusion that the monument marks the 
birthplace of “Jonathan Appleseed” about whom they learned in 
school. 

It could be, after all, that there is more to this Woodstock 
stubbornness than meets the eye. For had the people of Wood- 
stock had their way and their apple been officially known as the 
Rickey, would this Yankee John Chapman be tussling with Philip 


Rick for whatever credit Woodstock’s apple monument can con- 
fer? 


In addition to the sources mentioned in the text, the following have been used. 
For information about Philip Rick and his farm, Deed Book Liber 18, p. 17, and 
Deed Book Liber 78, p. 254, in the County Clerk’s office, Kingston. For details of 
Rick’s will and estate, Will Book G-1828 and the Rick documents in Box 33 in the 
Surrogate’s office, Kingston. 


The Livingston account book referred to in the text is in the collection of 


Livingston papers of the New York Historical Society and is catalogued “Woodstock 
account book 1792-1813.” 


The writings of Jesse Buel and John Armstrong referred to as printed in 


1826 will be found in Memoirs of the Board of Agriculture of the State of New York, 
Vol. III, 1826. 

Sources on orchards and temperance: The Cultivator, IV, 150; III, 173; I 
(n.s.), 99; V (n.s.), 213. Sources on grafting: The Cultivator, I (n.s.), 321, 390; 
II (n.s.) , 20, 106; VII (n.s.) , 205; New England Farmer, April 17, 1829. Sources on 
Jesse Buel: Dictionary of American Biography, 1929; The Cultivator, V (n.s.) , 248; 
New England Farmer, October 24, 1828. Sources on Jonathan Hasbrouck: obituaries 
in Kingston Democratic Journal, August 5, 1846, and Ulster Republican, August 
5, 1846. 

Also used were the nineteenth century fruit-growers manuels listed in Vol. II, 
p. 172, of The Apples of New York (1905) by Beach, Booth and Taylor. 

Mr. Nam Kyu Chung, Director of the Institute of Agriculture, Suwon, Korea, 
supplied information on the Jonathan in the Far East. Mr. J. R. Magness, Chief 
of the Fruit and Nut Research Bureau, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Beltsville, 
Maryland, supplied information on the cultivation of the Jonathan at the present 
time. Details on the cultivation of the Jonathan in 1928 were obtained from Farmer’s 
Bulletin No. 1884, published in 1941 by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Information on the name “Jonathan” was obtained from The Oxford English 
Dictionary and Words and Ways of American English (1952) by Thomas Pyles. 

Woodstock persons to whom I am indebted include: Mrs. Alma Simpkins, the 
late Miss Neva Shultis, Mr. Lamont Marvin, and Mrs. Beulah Lasher. 





THE LEGEND OF BREAKNECK 


JAMES J. FLYNN 


HRONICLERS of Hudson River legends have given one 
story to account for the strange name of ‘“‘Breakneck,” a 
mountain on the east shore of the Hudson opposite West 
Point. The name of this precipitous cliff, which with Storm King 


on the western shore forms the upper gate of the Highlands, is 


derived from the fate of an animal that made a mad rush from its 
summit. Their story is that a wild bull once ranged at will over 
Mount ‘Taurus, located to the south of Breakneck. The bull 
terrorized the country back of the former mountain for many a 
day and trampled under hoof the farmers’ crops. Finally a 
strong party of outraged farmers, armed with pitchforks, organ- 
ized themselves into a punitive expedition to hunt down and kill 
the beast. The farmers chased the bull over the southern hill 
and up the one to the north. Before its pursuers the bull pounded 
up Breakneck until it reached the summit. Its heedless flight to 
escape carried it over the verge of crags on the eminence and out 
into space in a fatal plunge from the height. Its neck was broken 
in the fall, and its magnificent bulk was found a shapeless mass 
on the rocks below.! 

The animal left as legacies the name of the mountain from 
which it plunged and the name of the mountain that it ranged. 
If this tradition has any truth, the event must have taken place 
long before the Revolutionary War, for in an account of a voyage 
up the Hudson in 1769, the name “Broken Neck Hill” appears.’ 
“Breakneck” is a corruption of a designation that was truly de- 
scriptive, and ‘“‘Mount Taurus’ is a Latinized form of “Bull 
Hill,” which has persisted locally despite the frowns of Victorian 


propriety. 
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A painter of the Hudson River School has given us another 
legend to account for the arresting designation of this particular 
cliff. Thomas Prichard Rossiter (1818-1871) erected for residence 
a pretentious villa amid spacious grounds, hewn from the rugged 
wilderness of the highland region. Lossing describes the location 
of the home of this “eminent painter,” nearly complete in 1866, 
which commanded one of the most extensive and picturesque 
views to be found in the whole highland region.* 

Rossiter’s story is not of the blind fall of an affrighted, soulless 
bull, but of the suicidal leap of a heart-broken Indian chief, 
whose daughter had died of unrequited love for one of Henry 
Hudson’s followers. The source of his legend, which he presented 
in a long poem of five parts, is unknown, but the fact that his 
home was in close proximity to the mountain about which he 
wrote lends authority to the events that he limned. 

Rossiter’s work in manuscript form, illustrated with pencil 
sketches from his own hand, is now housed in the Manuscript 
Division of the New York Historical Society. As far as your 
author knows, the poem has never been published. The reason 
for its obscurity is not hard to discover. Rossiter attempted to fuse 
the literary with the pictorial, but he was more proficient with 
the brush than with the pen. A copy of his picture, ‘““Washington 
at Mount Vernon,” was presented to the Prince of Wales at the 
National Capitol in 1860, but posterity has, not without justifica- 
tion, consigned his poetic narrative to oblivion. The manuscript 
was rescucd ephemerally from Lethe for an exhibition of the 
work of the Hudson River School during the week of January 11- 
18, 1947. After its little hour of prominence as “the art object 
of the week” ‘ in the Walters Art Gallery at Baltimore, Maryland, 
obscurity once more closed in upon it. 

Rossiter’s iambic tetrameters begin by describing the advent 
of dawn as the eastern light bathes the two worn sentinels, Break- 
neck and Storm King, in a mellow haze. It is spring, and the 
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primeval forest before the arrival of the pale face beyond the bit- 
ter water awakens in response to the grace of an early April morn- 
ing. In this realm of marvelous witchery upon the rocky pinnacle 
of Breakneck, 1,635 feet above the margin of the lordly Hudson, 
sits the lonely figure of an Indian chief. It is Chiwawa, slumped 
in pensive distress, his head bent with woe, stifling the grief that 
racks his soul. All night the old and saddened chief has kept a 
vigil with his brooding thoughts. In a distant wigwam his beloved 
daughter, Tonina, hovers tenuously between life and death. For 
three anguish-filled days he has watched her beauty fade and her 
strength ebb. In the amber light, wholly out of harmony with the 
jocund spirit of vernal dawn, he awaits from his wigwam some 
encouraging word that does not come. The despair in his heart 
impels him in desperation to call upon his god to take him instead 
of his daughter: 

Manitou—no—it cannot be! 

Let her remain and summon me. 

Still let her light the wigwam cheer. 

My branch is old; my leaves are sear. 


Manitou, take the old chief now 
And let the fawn, in beauty, grow. 5 


His supplication is useless. ‘The radiant April day rides gaily 
toward its noon, showering benison upon every living thing ex- 
cept anxious Chiwawa. Tonina seems irrevocably locked in the 
fell power of Death, beyond the reach of mortal means to release. 
Tribal conjurations have proved ineffectual in placating inexor- 
able Manitou: 


My medicine men have wailed in vain; 
Their arts are futile as the wind; 

No herbs that grow assuage her pain. 
Manitou, thou the fiend unbind! ° 


While the sun climbs to its zenith in the heavens, Chiwawa 
remains transfixed on the brow of the promontory, as motionless 
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as if he were part of the adamantine stone. An afternoon shower 
of rain moves him not. 

Suddenly his gloomy reverie is interrupted by a sight that 
impels him to jump to his feet with a startled bound. Around 
a wooded island cape in the river appears a huge form, skimming 
over the water as mysteriously as a cloud floats through the sky. 


The white-winged monster, gliding like a phantom propelled by 


doom, comes to a stop in a cove before the Indian settlement. The 
appalling sight crowds out somber reflections in Chiwawa’s mind 
and galvanizes him into action. Down the mountainside he hastens 
toward his village to join his startled people. 

He finds the village gathered on the shore, squaws and braves 
alike terrorized by this strange apparition that has scudded before 
the wind. To all who view it, its mission is charged with ominous 
intent. 


Upon the shore are, gathering fast, 
A dusky crowd of old and young. 
From each to each the tidings pass’d 
With abject fear and faltering tongue. 
The elders stride along the shore, 
And through the rifts of driving sleet 
As nears the spectre, wonder more 

And grave conjectures oft repeat. 
Young braves hang doubtful in the rear 
With superstitious awe controll’d, 
While crouching squaws, coerced by fear, 
Spread their contagion to the bold. ? 


The thing of dread, scarcely an arrow-shot from the shore, 
folds its powerful wings and settles portentously in placid waters. 
The most startling performance in its strange conduct is a flash 
that belches from its jaws and shakes the welkin with reverbera- 
tions of terrifying thunder. 

As Chiwawa strides fearlessly toward the margin of the river, 
he meets his frightened people in their frantic rush for coverts 
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in the surrounding woods. He chides them angrily for their 
cowardly deportment: 


“What ho, my chiefs, are ye all squaws? 
Fly ye from one poor winged canoe? 

Before one gleam of lightning pause? 

Or hide, ere ye a good deed do?” 8 


It is obvious that Rossiter’s Indians are patterned upon Vic- 
torian models and are motivated by ideals of noble sentiment. 
Chiwawa instantly plots a course of action in treating with this 
monster that swings darkly over the flood: 


“If from Manitou or the shades, 

“Twere meet to give it welcome cheer. 

As lulls the storm, perchance it fades 

And with the blast will disappear. 

Comes it from distant tribes of earth, 

And mortal men control its course, 

We'll treat—if friends—with special worth. 

If foes—then force will match their force!” ® 


Chiwawa promptly orders the launching of his best canoe to 
determine the mission of the newcomer. The harsh aspersions that 
the chief has cast upon the courage of the braves prompt three 
of them to share their chief's uncertain fate as they spring into 
the canoe for transit to the anchored ship. 

Chiwawa scales the side of the vessel before the detail of the 
deck watch is even aware of his approach. The astonishment on 
the faces of the watch betrays them as of mortal stamp. Seizing a 
lantern the Indian chief studies with careful circumspection these 
pale-faced creatures from another world. His cordial greeting 
smacks incongruously more of the drawing-room than of the 
wilderness: 


“Unknown your tribe by hair or hue, 
I greet you as these mountains’ chief. 
If foe, proclaim!—If friend, speak true! 
You're welcome with the coming leaf.” 1° 
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Recovering from their amazement, the members of the watch 
conduct Chiwawa below to the cabin of the ship’s master. An 
interpreter conveniently appears to reveal the name of this master 
as Sir Hendrick Hudson and the vessel as the Half Moon. After 
an exchange of courtesies, Chiwawa rises to go. The recollection 
of his sorrow, however, floods his memory and checks for the 
moment his departure. In an address that incongruously attributes 
his daughter’s illness both to “a fell disease” and to ‘death 
fiends,” 1! Chiwawa wonders if Hudson is empowered with the 
means of releasing his daughter from the inevitable. The captain 
deputes young Hans Leydon, the ship’s doctor, to accompany the 
chief back to the wigwam, where Tonina is fighting for her life. 

When the two reach the wigwam, Chiwawa dismisses the howl- 
ing medicine man and the wailing squaws. Hans Leydon studies 
the symptoms of his beautiful patient on her fur-lined pallet: the 
rapid pulse, the ghastly paleness of her complexion, and the per- 
spiring brow. Through the long night the youthful doctor sits at 
her bedside and watches, with the dawn, her safe passage through 
the crisis of her illness. Without understanding the cause of his 
daughter’s transformation in the morning, Chiwawa is in rapture 
over the results. 

Because Hans Leydon is himself in poor health, Hudson leaves 
him in the Indian encampment while the Dutch navigator pushes 
exploration northward along the river. As the moon goes through 
a full metamorphosis, the primitive existence restores the doc- 
tor’s health. Hunting, fishing, climbing mountains, and explor- 
ing valleys with the braves of Chiwawa’s tribe work a marvelous 
conversion in the ailing doctor. On one occasion in May, Chiwawa 
repays the debt he owes Hans Leydon by bequeathing him a tract 
of land along the Hudson: 


Then on smooth bark the river’s course 
He with the point of arrow drew 

From where the waters turned their force 
To where a brook the hills ran through. 
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The sign of great Chiwawa chief 

He grav’d beneath and bade Hans heed 
The mark, bequeathing him a fief, 
And forc’d him take the title deed. 1° 


Finally, when spring ripens into summer, Hudson returns. 
With the navigator Hans Leydon embarks for Holland. Sadness 
fills the grateful chief's heart as the Half Moon weighs anchor 
and her sails fill. The sight of the departing vessel evokes a gnaw- 
ing anguish that time does not purge in the heart of his daughter. 
Tonina has fallen deeply in love with the doctor of the Half 
Moon. There is, unfortunately, no reciprocal feeling in the heart 
of Hans Leydon. 

Life in the Indian encampment again resumes its tranquil 
round of daily existence. At dawn the old braves eagerly rise to 
sally forth in chase of the deer. At noon they gather to recount 
old tales and legends that have become shrouded in the mists of 
an unrecorded past. At the close of day the Indian children vie 
with each other in boisterous sports. In the moonlight young 
braves hold clandestine trysts with Indian maids as the pines and 
firs hush to hear the enraptured words of love’s old story. Only 
Tonina gropes sadly through the bustling settlement, her cherish- 
ed secret locked in her breast. Her father assigns her listlessness 
to another cause: 


Chiwawa marks her alter’d mien 

And daily dreads the fell disease. 
With tottering steps oft sees her lean 
And some great anguish strive to ease. !° 


Twelve moons drag their weary lengths to the following sum- 
mer while Tonina awaits the fulfillment of Hans Leydon’s pledge 
to return and to settle on the grant of land that her father has 
munificently given him. 


“His home, he said, he would make with my nation. 
Why does he tarry? Why does he wait? 
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Does he disdain a chieftain’s proud station? 
Why this long agony? Wherefore, oh fate?’ 14 


























At last, one evening at twilight, from a vantage point on a 
high bluff that commands a distant view of the river, the forlorn 
Indian maid espies on the bosom of the Hudson a sail. With 
straining eyes and bated breath she reassures herself that the sight 
is not another allusion, borne of wishful thinking and hopes that 
have fructified into plans. 


So through the gloaming sits she still 
With throbbing temples, fever’d brain. 
When, as the moon comes o’er the hill, 
Behold! The whitening gleam again, 
Which glides apast the river’s point, 
By wooded island hid from view! 
Confirmed at last, she is anoint 

With hope and life flow anew. 15 


On the morrow a veritable argosy, under the direction of Hans 
Leydon, furls its sails and rides at anchor under the lea of Crow’s 
Nest. Chiwawa welcomes the wayfarers with words, and Tonina 
does it with her eyes. Hans Leydon has kept inviolate his pledge 
to return. He comes, however, not as a lover, but as the organizer 
of a Dutch settlement in the New World. His followers come as 
home-makers to hew out of the pristine forests a pale face settle- 
ment from Pollopel to Mattawan. 

As September runs its course cabins spring up like magic along 
the river’s course. Before the end of October another ship is seen 
to drop anchor and to discharge in shallops a human cargo of 
white squaws and papooses in rocking cradles. One trip of a shal- 
lop bears a radiant creature of supernal grace and ineffable 
beauty. When she sees Hans across the intervening water, the 
scintillations that flash from deep blue eyes speak a language that 
all—even one in whom lurk untutored emotions inherited from 
long lines of savage ancestry—can comprehend. As Tonina gazes in 
mute surprise, forboding suspicion invades her breast. Scarcely 
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does the shallop reach the shore before Hans Leydon rushes for- 
ward to extend a helping hand to this creature from the Old 
World beginning life in the New. The kiss that beckons smiling 
welcome to one catapults the other into the depths of hopeless 
despair. 

Tonina turns her back on the scene that for her is replete with 
pain. Like a fawn, stung with an arrow, she tears herself away 
from the happy reunion of the lovers and staggers toward her 
father’s wigwam. Throwing herself prostrate at her mother’s 
knee, she sobs the burden of her despair in ballad meter: 


“I am weary of life, my mother. 
I am withering with my woe. 
I saw him clasping another. 
Oh, Mother, I’m longing to go. 
“Why did he save me, Mother 
I was within the shade. 
Death’s portals were together. 

Oh, Mother, why was I made? 
“My heart is now broken, Mother. 
It aches with a ceaseless pain, 
And only the grave can smother 

The agony in my brain. 
“I am weary of life, my Mother. 
I am withering with my woe. 
He is the pride of another. 
Kiss me, for I must go.” 16 


As twilight steals upon the burgeoning settlement, Hans Ley- 
don, in blissful ignorance of the death of Tonina, strolls along the 
beach with his bride at his side. In the mute glories of a waning 
year they discuss cherished plans for the future. Hans’s attention 
is suddenly distracted by what appears to be a figure silhouetted 
sharply against the darkening sky. The figure seems perilously 
perched on the summit of the fearful mountain that looms far 
above the dwarfed lovers. He lightly dismisses the impossible 
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conception as a mere figment of the imagination—a freak of fancy, 
borne of deception in the lengthening shadows of twilight: 


“No human thing could surely gain 
Yon fearful height. The thought’s insane!” 17 


The two lovers return to their delightful theme. They dawdle 
with reminiscences of their homes beyond the ocean and plans of 
a roseate future replete with the realization of hopeful dreams. 
Their stroll takes them beneath the towering cliff, which rises 
like a mighty wall from the river bed. Unknown to them, stark 
tragedy is poised momentarily on its crest. A shrill cry suddenly 
violates the tranquil air of evening, and a dark form plunges with 
a hiss into the river. 

Hans Leydon impetuously tears himself away from his bride 
and heedlessly dives into the water. The tide, however, is too 
much for the doughty swimmer. The water closes over the noble 
crest of Chiwawa. The chief has graced the last council fire of the 
sagamores of his tribe. If his form glides noiselessly through pris- 
tine forests, it is as a shade in the Happy Hunting Grounds of 
Manitou. When Hans Leydon regains the shore after the frus- 
trated attempt to save his dusky benefactor, he finds to his dismay 
that this tragedy has a serious concomitant. 


Hans Leydon, struggling, reach’d the shore 
To find his bride a maniac wild; 

But, skill’d as leech, he pass’d her o’er 

the fearful bridge. With love beguil’d 

The dreadful image of that night, 

Which wrought such desolating wreck, 
Which named the mountain from its blight, 
The horror crags of dread BREAKNECK. '® 


1 For this legend, see Edgar Mayhew Bacon, The Hudson River from Ocean to 
Source, New York: Putnam, 1902, pp. 357-8; Clifton Johnson, The Picturesque 
Hudson, New York: Macmillan, 1909, p. 147; William Thompson Howell, The 
Hudson Highlands, New York: Lenz and Rieker, 1933-4, II, 5; Writers’ Program 
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of the W. P. A., New York: A Guide to the Empire State, New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1955, pp. 617-8. 

2 Bacon, op. cit., p. 386. 

3 Benson J. Lossing, The Hudson, from the Wilderness to the Sea, New York: 
Virtue and Yorston, 1866, p. 245. 

4 Typewritten note attached to the inside cover of Thomas Prichard Rossiter’s 
manuscript The Legend of Breakneck in the Manuscript Division of the New York 
Historical Society. 

5 Thomas Pritchard Rossiter, The Legend of Breakneck, p. 13. 

6 Ibid., p. 14. 

7 Ibid., p. 18. 

8 Ibid., p. 20. 

9 Ibid., p. 20. 

10 Ibid., p. 22. 

11 Jbid., p. 24. 

12 [bid., p. 34. 

13 [bid., p. 43. 

14 [bid., p. 45. 

15 [bid., p. 47. 

16 Jbid., p. 57. 

17 Ibid., p. 59. 

18 Ibid., p. 6 


ANDRE: A CASE OF MODERN 
FOLKLORE 


HENRY NOBLE MacCRACKEN 


N THE twenty-third of September, 1780, three Hudson 

River militiamen, named John Paulding, David Wil- 

liams, and Isaac Van Wart, stopped a horseman upon the 

highway at a point less than a mile from the village of Tarrytown. 

That night, the horseman, having been conveyed to North Castle, 

avowed himself to be Major John André, Adjutant-general of the 
British Army, on the staff of General Sir Henry Clinton. 

He had been taken in civilian clothes; in his boots were plans 

and other data of the defenses at West Point. At a court-martial 
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across the River at Tappan on September 29, the American gen- 
erals held John André to be guilty of espionage, and sentenced 
him to be hanged. General George Washington approved the 
findings; the verdict was executed on October 2. 

These are the unadorned facts—and almost the only undisput- 
ed ones—in the whole story. No one agrees with anyone else, for 
everyone has his own folklore to grind and picks out his own facts 
to fit with it. No wonder that the story passed into legend. 

It is not the province of this brief paper to rehearse these vari- 
ants, so ably marshalled by Van Doren and Flexner. Here we note 
only the emotions aroused, and the decisions which they prompt- 
ed. For no matter what we read about the whole affair, every par- 
ticipant is represented as at one time or another in a state of high 
tension. One recalls Washington’s own despairing word, “Whom 
now can we trust?” None were more affected than Alexander 
Hamilton, who was officious enough to inject his proposal that 
Clinton should exchange Arnold for André. Young Major Ben- 
jamin Tallmadge, in charge of the guard, could hardly speak for 
tears. 

On the American side, the sharpness of the tension was due 
to the feeling that only by the miracle-working providence of God 
had the Congress of the United States escaped annihilation. This 
stunning shock lay beneath all other emotions, but among them 
ran the shame that an American general, commanding the na- 
tion’s chief fortress, should have sold himself to the enemy and 
escaped unscathed. Alarm for the safety of the Point succeeded to 
this. In the hurly-burly of the troop movements, all sorts of myths 
began to form. 

Men said—and it has been repeated to this day—that Arnold 
had spent his month of command in ruining the fortress. He had 
taken out a piece of the chain; he had sent the troops off on wild- 
goose chases; he had dismantled the guns; he had forbidden Liv- 
ingston the use of a gun. Colonel James, it turned out, had two. 
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The rest was similarly out of whole cloth. Why not? Arnold want- 
ed to turn over a fort of the finest kind, not a hulk. He would 
then have something to ensure his payment of £ 20,000. 

No less sudden—and wrong—were the outbursts of wrath over 
the arrest of the General’s darling André. What! Arrest a British 
major, for spying? Preposterous. Something wrong here. For Sir 
Henry Clinton had enjoined three rules upon his man: he was on 
no account to lay aside his uniform; he was to use only a flag of 
truce; he was not to venture within the enemy lines. So, of course, 
being a British soldier, never insubordinate, he had followed 
these orders. On this basis, English officials issued their preemp- 
tory demands for André’s immediate release. The fact that 
André had confessed to all three breaches of order did not deter 
them. 

André’s case was that he had been a prisoner of war—a weak 
defense in view of his assumed name and his perfidious errand. 


Its obvious untruth made the verdict of the court-martial speedy 
and inexorable. André was at least more truthful than his defend- 


ers were: the impudent Beverly Robinson, the threatening Ar- 
nold, the curt and superior Clinton, the litigious Robertson. 

Rage and grief in equal measure pervaded the British army. 
The soldiers cried, ‘“‘Remember André!” Officers proposed to 
rescue him. In London, the son of an American governor, Trum- 
bull of Connecticut, was thrown into a nine-month cell while 
debate surged about hanging him as a sacrifice to the ghost of 
André. Meantime the apotheosis went on, reaching its climax 
forty years later, when his body was borne with a handsome monu- 
ment, to Westminster Abbey. The relief showed Washington 
standing in a group in which André waits, while under a flag of 
truce a letter is delivered to the American general. The scene, 
Sargent said many years ago, is variously interpreted as referring 
to the flag of truce introducing André, the letter of Clinton to 
Washington correcting the American’s mistaken information 
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that no flag of truce existed, or the appeal of André to be shot like 
a gentleman. In any case the American is wrong. 


Washington wrote of the execution that it was due to “policy.” 
He admired André as a gentleman. Hamilton thought the hanging 
a grave mistake. But American opinion supports his view as to 
the legal position. A man must come into court with clean hands. 
To come with money to pay a traitor is not made legal by a flag 
of truce, even if Arnold’s safe-conduct be accepted as a valid sub- 
stitute for one. 

Clinton made the point that the arrest was irregular, being in 
the Neutral Ground, but, of course, no such ground was recogniz- 
ed by either side. The lines between armies, patrolled at irregular 
intervals, may be technically claimed by the patrols, as in fact they 
are, in the lines. But André had passed four lines at least before 
his arrest, and was thus an “escaped” spy. Certainly he was not 
merely a “messenger,” as Clinton claimed, for he made agree- 
ments with a traitor within enemy lines. 

But if the British failed to remove the stigma, such as it was, 
that attached, they could arouse pity and indignation from the 
account which André gave of his capture and abusive treatment 
by the low fellows who took him. They were “banditti.” In this 
the American Major Benjamin Tallmadge warmly agreed in a 
speech made forty years later, when as a congressman he de- 
nounced Paulding and his companions as robbers, and thus pre- 
vented the grant of a larger pension to them. This was too much 
for Egbert Benson, President of the New York Historical Society, 
and a former attorney-general of the State. He found them, as 
Washington and Congress had done, “volunteer militia,” soldiers 
on furlough, making up a volunteer patrol to prevent enemy 
raids and perhaps to capture goods on their person or saddle-bags. 
The practice had been lately sanctioned by state law, giving cap- 
tors of enemies their personal effects. 

John Paulding came from a most respectable family, if it mat- 
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tered to anyone. His first cousin, James Kirke Paulding, a prom- 


inent novelist and essayist, became Secretary of the Navy. His son, 
Hiram Paulding, became Commodore in the American Navy, 
with a fine record. This was no robber. There is no evidence ex- 
cept André’s guarded statement, which cannot hold in the light of 
his other untruths, that can gainsay the sworn evidence of the cap- 
tors, the approbation of Congress, and the praise of their conduct 
by Washington before the troops at the time. 

Yet even the objective Flexner speaks of the “gigantic yokel”’— 
Paulding was all of six feet in height. Just what a yokel is I do not 
know; but it certainly is a five-lettered word of which Flexner is 
fond, and is not eulogistic. The villagers who knew these people 
erected monuments in their honor; and even Senator Chauncey 
M. Depew, the pink of New York society, made a wonderful 
eulogy upon their hundredth anniversary. 

We have then a hero, who suffers at the hands of rascals and 
murderers. No wonder ballad and song, tragedy and melodrama, 
have accepted the interpretation by the intellectual and aristo- 
cratic folk, who have clubbed together to create this folk-hero. 
But in sober truth what manner of man was he? Apart from hav- 
ing once or twice treated prisoners with some degree of con- 
sideration, we find little to admire. 

André complained that the rude fellows who had taken him 
had robbed him of his watch. But what had he done when he was 
the upper dog in Philadelphia? He stole the best part of Benjamin 
Franklin’s library, musical instruments, electrical apparatus, and 
one of his personal account-books. His old Swiss classmate and 
friend protested without any effect. He also ravished a portrait of 
the philosopher by Benjamin Wilson, which more honorable 
heirs long afterwards returned. The White House now holds this 
souvenir of a conscienceless despoiler. Grant that such conduct 
was common; real gentlemen scorned it. Let’s put the record 
straight, if not the folklore. 
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Behind the charm-screen of good looks and good manners the 
historians show up a naughty little adolescent of thirty years of 
age who never got beyond the snicker. He flatters and fawns upon 
his commander, until the stupid man lets him do anything he 
likes. He disobeys just as Arnold does. He wastes his time in 
gaieties like the Mischianza, which is the silliest doggerel ever 
written for the entertainment of ladies and gentlemen; André, 
the ladies’ agreeable Rattle, busies himself buying their millin- 
ery. He writes and recites a prurient prologue for an officers’ play, 
the purpose of which is to insult the American husband. He 
writes a pornographic ecstasy for his General Clinton, which is 
preserved in his papers. He writes scurrilous attacks upon all the 
chief American men, such as John Jay and William Livingston, 
who would not have soiled their hands with him. He writes a 
pasquil, called “The Cow Chase,’ against General Anthony 
Wayne. Some of the stanzas were too filthy for Sargent, who tries 
hard to retain his admiration for the folk-hero. Flexner prints 
them. Far from being the sad lover of Honora Sneyd, a young 
English lady who had very wisely broken off with him at the time 
of his enlistment, he makes love to and jilts Miss Betty Chew 
when the Mischianza is over, then proposes to use her as the un- 
witting messenger of his espionage activities. 

Nothing of all this is very important, being cheap and trivial 
as men of the world go, but it certainly is a poor foundation for 
a Sir Roger de Coverley reputation. But the weakest part of his 
story is his military and professional advancement, which landed 
him in the position of Adjutant-General of the British Army, yet 
with only a provincial major’s rank, the London office having 
refused the recommended promotion. He rejoiced in the bloody 
no-quarter massacre at Paoli, the only engagement in which he 
took prominent part. 

The hate and contempt he shows on every occasion is not the 
chivalric conduct for a Knight of the Rose of the Mischianza. 
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Treated as a pet by the sentimental younger officers at Tappan, 


he tells them, in effect, that he had not realized that American 
officers could be gentlemen, and has now changed his opinion. His 
essential snobbery comes out in his abuse of Anthony Wayne for 
having been in the tanning business before the war. His taste 
in poetry is indicated in the shameless parody of the finest English 
ballad of warfare for his burlesque, ‘““The Cow Chase,” which be- 
gins, with a swipe at Wayne: 


To drive the kine one summer’s morn 
The Tanner took his way; 

The calf may rue that is unborn 
The jumbling of that day. 


One may pass over his tasteless love-letters, and effusions of 
the flirtatious kind, in silence. For a man of thirty, however, one 
begins to wonder. 

American sentimentalists take the line that he was the inno- 
cent victim of a heartless villain. But it is not necessary to white- 
wash Arnold in order to show that André was just as eager for 
the treasonable act as Arnold was, and for precisely the same rea- 
sons: rank, honors, and a secured future. This is the considered 
verdict of the historian. 

Benjamin Tallmadge wrote with tears: ‘‘Had he been tried by 
a court of ladies, he is so genteel, handsome, polite a young gentle- 
man | am confident they would have acquitted him.” Tallmadge, 
be it remembered, walked with André to the gallows. 

There never was a clearer case, I think, of the power of folk- 
emotion to gloze over a victim of his own rashness. 

John André was most anxious to die like a brave man, and 
he succeeded. He sought the sympathy of his own kind, and he 
was given it in over-flowing measure. Yet if courage alone be the 
test of merit, how shall we refrain from recognition of Benedict 
Arnold, and his frantic intrepidity at Saratoga, where he led 
charge after charge until his bullet found him? 
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Arnold, too, might plead that many others did what he did, 
but not so skillfully, in the way of treason. Folklore missed them. 
Benjamin Church, William Heron, and Silas Deane were New 
Englanders of even better breeding than his own, and almost 
equally dangerous to their country’s cause. Who knows or cares 
what they did? Arnold was a conscienceless grafter, as André was 
a marauder; honors are easy. Infamy, or glory—take your choice. 

Out of all the new evidence, the more scientific approach to 
the problem of temperament, a new novelist will one day give us 
more human portraits of each man in all his complications. Then 
motion picture and television will go to work on them, and new 
folklore will arise, more sophisticated but just as fully adjusted 
to the taste of the time. That is the way of the world. 


UP THE HUDSON AFOOT AND 
AFLOAT 


CONSTANCE D. SHERMAN 


Y 1816 the hour of sailing from New York had been 
changed from evening to early morning. That made it 
possible to see the majestic highlands by daylight, and the 
passengers were much pleased with the new schedule. These 
wonderful steamboats covered the 160 miles to Albany in just 32 
hours. The tariff was more costly, of course, than that of a sloop, 
but those smaller craft often had to anchor in mid river, awaiting 
a fair wind, while the majestic steamboat sailed serenely by at six 
knots. 
A French artist-naturalist, Jacques Gérard Milbert, described 
his journey through the Hudson River valley in a two-volume 
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quarto called Picturesque Itinerary of the Hudson River and the 
Lateral Parts of North America.t Milbert left New York on foot 
and followed the line of fortifications erected in 1814 to defend 
the city. On his way to Mr. Jumel’s mansion he passed the town of 
Harlem and noted how patriotic engineers had set up markers in 
deep woods to indicate the future boundaries of New York. How 
foolish they were to dream that the city might one day be as large 
as London or Paris. 

He found along the Jersey shore a series of basaltic columns 
towering to a height of four to five hundred feet above the Hud- 
son. These dark rocks formed a perpendicular rampart while, 
across the river, cultivated fields were dotted with attractive coun- 
try houses belonging to residents of New York, just 15 miles 
distant. 


Above Yonkers the river widened until it resembled a lake, 
Tappan Zee. Here the mountains dropped like a curtain at the 


northern end of the beautiful landscape. Near ‘Tarrytown the 
countryside was rolling and hilly, with tranquil valleys like 
Sleepy Hollow, where fishermen were busily drying their nets on 
large revolving cylinders. 

A little farther north was located the town of Sing Sing, 
a strange name, the origin of which was unknown. Here Milbert 
took the steamboat. The travelers assembled on the river bank 
and watched a column of black smoke increase in size as it came 
rapidly up the Hudson, then a trumpet sounded and a launch 
took the passengers out to the big vessel which they boarded by 
ladder. The captain now gave orders to slow down so that every- 
one might enjoy the beautiful country they were about to traverse. 

After passing the tip of Teller’s Island and Haverstraw Bay, 
the ship entered Stony-Point passage, which was marked by two 
famous forts of Revolutionary days. Next came Cape Dunder- 
berg and Peekskill, a large town with lovely homes, while near 
by was a curious mountain known as Anthony’s Nose because of 
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its resemblance to a human profile. This great peak, rising to a 
height of 1128 feet, was covered with a forest of trees of many 
species, while silvery cascades wound their way down its somber 
flanks to the river. 

A few miles to the north the ship reached a tortuous passage 
called the Horse Race. Here the current was so swift that the 
captain had to proceed very slowly. Beyond this stood the ruins 
of forts Clinton and Montgomery, and next Popolopen Creek, 
which empties into the Hudson after circling the base of another 
large mountain, the Bar. 


It was here that the wind blew with such violence that stately 
trees bent their crowns before it. Flocks of birds, fleeing before 
the storm, were pursued by Bald Eagles hunting easy prey. Mean- 
while sturgeons and dolphins played about among the waves. 

On approaching West Point, Milbert first noted the ruins of 
Fort Putnam which Arnold had wanted to surrender to the Eng- 


lish. As they drew a little closer, he saw several houses and a mill 
that was fed by a little river from Buttermilk Falls. Water was 
brought in a trough on trestles level with the falls. 

From West Point the steamboat continued up the river to 
New Windsor and Newburgh, where Milbert spent the night. 
The next day he went on to Barnegat, with its limestone kilns, 
and then he glimpsed the tall buildings of Poughkeepsie, which 
was named by its Dutch settlers. With a population of 4670, this 
city had broad streets, pretty houses, and attractive schools. 

After the ship had passed Hyde Park and Dr. Bard’s beauti- 
ful mansion overlooking the river, the Hudson widened again 
and a chain of mountains appeared in the distance. 

Between Lower-Landing and Red Hook the open country 
had rolling hills and cultivated fields. Livingston Manor, a square 
structure perched on an elevation, dominated the region like the 
medieval castles of France and Germany. 

Six or seven miles beyond Catskill was situated the town of 
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Hudson, 115 miles from New York. The first view of this city 
surprised Milbert, for everything was so high. The houses rose 
above Mount Merino, at the base of which were wharves for 
shipping. There near the pier a throng of people had gathered 
to await the steamboat. The ladies all carried rainbow-hued para- 
sols to protect their complexions. They were gaily dressed. Mil- 
bert thought that it looked like a holiday scene. 

From Hudson it was only 40 miles to Albany, and the French 
traveler once again proceeded on foot to learn something of the 
area. 

This steamboat voyage up the Hudson occasioned a digression 
in which Milbert commented upon travel by both land and water 
in the United States. Since steamboats were a far more agreeable 
means of transportation than stagecoaches, the latter were being 
abandoned as canals gradually linked the various parts of the 
country. These new communications, he stated, would develop 
commercial relations and exert a civilizing influence on backward 
areas. 

A steamboat was laid out much like a small frigate, with two 
large and well-decorated drawing rooms between-decks. ‘Two tiers 
of immaculate beds stretched around the walls and, if these proved 


inadequate, passengers slept on sofas, chests, tables, even on the 


dining room floor. Going aft, you came to public and private 
cabins for ladies, who entered the saloon only at mealtime. In 
the prow and beside the engine were cabins for the crew, supply 
lockers, the galley, refreshment counter, and a small library. A 
pavilion for the ladies had been erected on the upper deck. 

The galley, a sheet-iron construction, measured only about 
three feet. This proved adequate, however, since the food was 
simple, consisting of steamed or roast vegetables and meat. It was 
worthy of note that the fire which roasted the meat also provided 
heat for the ship, while the mechanism that turned the spit was 
part of the steam apparatus. 
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The vessel was staffed by 14 or 15 employees, including the 
captain, engineer, cook, steward, sailors, firemen, waiters, and a 
ladies’ maid. 

Milbert was amazed to find that a solitary traveler was not 
expected to engage in conversation with his fellow passengers 
save at mealtime. In general, there was little talk at table save 
for the necessary remarks to the waiters. Two friends might 
occasionally exchange a glass of Madeira, but one never heard 
any gay banter; in fact, levity of any sort was not tolerated. 

Following this solemn repast, many passengers adjourned to 
the deck, where the men discussed current events, business deal- 
ings, and matters of economic or civil interest, such as the con- 
struction of a new canal. The ladies reviewed new books, and 
their discerning commentary aroused noisy expressions of ap- 
proval from the men who were always eager to please the fair sex. 

These gatherings were interrupted when the vessel approached 
some notable site. At that point even the inveterate card players 
abandoned their game of whist in the lower saloon to join the 
other passengers at the rail. As the lone Frenchman watched the 


travelers, he was aware that their enthusiasm reflected a deepened 
sense of national pride, which was evoked by the magnificent 
panoramas of the Hudson River valley. 


Milbert then mused about the great Henry Hudson, who had 
continued his own explorations of the Machicannihuck, as the 
Iroquois called the river, as far as one of the islands at the mouth 
of the Mohawk. When the Indians saw his ship they were frighten- 
ed, for they believed it must be the abode of the god, and they 
tried to offer a sacrifice to the navigator as a propitiation to the 
great spirit. 

What would Hudson and the Iroquois have thought, wondered 
Milbert, if they could have seen a huge steamboat plying up this 
same majestic river at such lightning speed in the year 1816? 


1 Itinéraire pittoresque du fleuve Hudson et des parties latérales de ’ Amérique 
du Nord, Paris, Vol. I, 1828. 





DATING THE ACTION OF 
“RIP VAN WINKLE” 


ROBERT H. WOODWARD 


UCH of the humor and genial satire in Washington 

Irving’s “Rip Van Winkle” stems from the fact that 

Rip returns on an election day, when the village is 
sporting patriotic symbols—the liberty cap, the stars and stripes, 
and a slightly modified portrait of King George. When asked on 
which side he will vote, poor Rip is dismayed, and is accused as a 
spy when he declares himself ‘‘a loyal subject of the king.” 

What Irving must have had in mind but did not make explicit 
was that this election day was not merely an election day; it was 
the first election day in the new state. The evidence for this fact 
is concealed in the story, but only a slight computation is neces- 
sary to establish the date of Rip’s return from his twenty-year 
absence. 

Irving alludes to the legend that Hendrick Hudson returns 
every twenty years to the Catskill Mountains to ‘keep a guardian 
eye upon the river and the great city called by his name”; and 
Judith, Rip’s daughter, tells Rip that her father went away twen- 
ty years before. Since Hudson discovered the river in 1609, twenty- 
year intervals would lead to 1769 as the latest date on which Rip 
could have met Hudson’s men while the colony was under British 
rule. Another twenty years would date his return in 1789, the 
year that the Constitution was ratified and the first President 
elected. 


I do not suggest this observation with the intention of adding 
any political moral to the story. The concealed date is simply a 
clever, though subtle, aspect of Irving’s adaptation of the folktale 
of Peter the Goatherd to a typically American setting and situa- 
tion. 





UPSTATE, DOWNSTATE 


FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 
By B. A. BOTKIN anp WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 


READING AND WRITING 


NEW YORK AT THE AFS MEETING. On the program of the 
70th annual meeting of the American Folklore Society in New York 
City, December 27 and 28, Yorkers were well represented. That their 
folklore interests are not confined to their own state was indicated by 
the wide range of geography and subject matter covered in their 
papers. Thus Joseph Raben discussed “Coleridge, The Ancient 
Mariner, and Theories of Mythology”; Ruth Rubin, “Yiddish Songs in 
French Canada”; Alan Lomax, “Folksong Areas and Folksong Style”; 
and Paul Clayton, “Massachusetts Maritime Lore.” 

Of special interest to us because of its York state setting and its 
bearing on new trends in folksong field work was Ellen Stekert’s paper 
on “The Study of a Single Informant: Repertoire and Style.” In addi- 
tion to 115 songs in his actively performed repertoire, Ellen has col- 
lected from her 84-year-old ex-lumberjack, Ezra Barhight, a good deal 
of “retained folklore,” in the form of tales which he knows to have 
happened to people he knows, herb cures, proverbial lore, recipes, and 
children’s games. By means of the “vacuum-cleaner” method, which 
consists in leaving the tape recorder going continuously during a visit, 
she has also managed to extract from him considerable background 
material on his life history, his status as a “character” and an enter- 
tainer, and the relationship of his folklore to the communities in 
which he has lived. Supplementing his testimony with visits to those 
communities and interviews with residents in them, she is gradually 
piecing together a history of the many folk traditions through which 
Ezra Barhight has passed and how he has incorporated them into his 
life. The result will be a contribution to our understanding of the 
forces at work on the transmission of folklore and how they make for 
stability or change. 

Ellen’s ideas fit very well into modern folk song theory as exempli- 
fied by other speakers. Thus Kenneth Goldstein, now at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, in discussing “Collecting Folksongs in Well- 
Collected Areas,” stressed the importance of working intensively with 
one or two informants in contrast to the older “buckshot” method. 
In his paper on “Folksong Areas and Folksong Style,” Alan Lomax, 
back from eight years abroad with a trunkful of tapes and new ideas, 
applied the socio-historical approach to the study of areas, in an effort 
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to determine how the culture of the ethnic group and the size, func- 
tion, and organization of the singing group and its relation to the 
audience affect the development of well-defined singing styles and pro- 
duce world “‘song-style families.” 
But even more important than individual hypotheses and methods 
aired at the meeting was the realization that only the fertilizing 
power of new ideas of the functional and psychological schools can 
save folklore from the sterility and triviality of the comparative 
method. What is needed, as Charles Seeger sees it in his article on 
“Singing Styles” in the January, 1958, issue of Western Folklore is 
new syntheses, the ‘ ‘equating and integrating of extrinsic and intrinsic 
viewpoints and data.” In them lies the hope of pulling not only folk- 
lore but all the “humanities out of the doldrums caused by overspecial- 
ization and overdependence upon analytic techniques.” 


ACCENT ON YOUTH. The need was made all the more apparent 
by the presence at the meeting of many young folklore students, 
singers, and folk song enthusiasts. They said little from the floor, but 
they conversed freely in the halls, and presented both a we and 
a promise to their elders. For, as their spokesman, Billy Faier, of the 
new bi-monthly Caravan, implied in his plea for more folk music 
publication and discussion in the folklore journals, here is a whole 
generation of young people brought up on folk song, capable of 
supplying both new audiences and new talents, but in need of 
standards and leadership, in matters of taste rather than pure or 
technical scholarship. What they are looking for is a way of evaluating 
and utilizing their folk heritage in and for the present. Hand in hand 
with the widening of the folklore audience goes the liberalizing of 
the concept of folk song to include what D. K. Wilgus calls the 
“song-making tradition.” For out of this new “‘folknik” generation 
will come not only new singers but new songs, and what is now a cult 
may become a culture 


HOFSTRA HOOTENANNY. In this connection Frank Warner 
writes me that on Saturday, May 9, the Annual Festival of Con- 
temporary Music at Hofstra College, in Hempstead, will feature a 
panel and open forum on folk song at 10 a.m., and a two-hour folk 
song concert after lunch— a new kind of all-day-singing-and-dinner-on- 
the-grounds. Participating in the panel with Frank will be Jean Ritchie, 
Alan Lomax, and Billy Faier. “We hope,” writes Frank, “to have a 
good discussion on all phases of the subject, particularly cued to 
teachers, students, and the rising generation of folk song enthusiasts 
and singers. . .. We hope to crowd the beautiful new Hofstra Play- 
house with folks from all over the metropolitan area. There will be a 


ridiculously small charge for the entire day. The college cafeteria will 
be open for lunch.” 
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Back of the idea, no doubt, is the successful weekend of folk music 
in which Frank, Jean Ritchie, and Billy Faier participated last June 
at the University of California in Berkeley. There, writes Frank, “I 
have come to know more about these young people. . . . I met many of 
them there... . Billy Faier . . . has quite a drive to help these up-comers 
in the movement to know more about what has gone on before they 
got interested; to make them aware of the people who have brought 
us along, the publications they should know, the societies which are 
at work; and to disseminate general information on folk music.” And 
that, in a nutshell, is the purpose of the new Caravan, which Billy 
Faier assures me, is striving to outgrow some of its growing pains, 
as seen from this corner in the Summer, 1958, issue of the Quarterly. 
The address of Caravan is 54 East Seventh Street, New York 3. 


LOOKING AHEAD. At the closing session on ‘Folklore and Folk- 
lore Societies in the Northeast” New York was further represented by 
a paper on the “New York Folklore Society,” by Edith E. Cutting of 
Johnson City High School. In discussing the close relationship between 
York state folklore and history, Miss Cutting commented on the 
leavening influence of folklore on the local historical societies and 
museums, by way of extending their interests beyond “military, 
political, constitutional and legal history” into social and cultural 
areas. In the same way, the New York Folklore Society, she pointed 
out, has felt the fertilizing effect of literature and history. As a result, 
it “did not develop in an ivory tower,” but has attempted to cultivate 
the field of popular culture, including material culture, and serve the 
needs of both living history and living folklore. 

With the election, as president of the American Folklore Society, 
of William N. Fenton, assistant commissioner of the New York State 
Museum and Science Service, and with the naming of Albany and 
Cooperstown as the dual location of the Society’s next annual meeting 
in August, New York may be expected to play an even more important 
role in the affairs of the Society and American folklore during the 
next two years. And the broad perspective of a cultural historian like 
Bill Fenton cannot but have a further broadening influence on the 
work of the state and the national folklore society alike. 

See you at our winter meet.ng at the New-York Historical Society, 
Saturday, March 14, 2 to 5 p. m., when Oscar Brand will present a 
historical tour of the Hudson Valley in folk song, as part of our Hud- 
son-Champlain program. 

B. A. B. 
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FOLKLORE FOR YOUNGSTERS has reached new heights in some 
recent materials in music and words. Children’s Songs Sung by Johnny 
Richardson, a Folkways (117 W. 46th Street, New York 36) recording 
(FC7036) features the voice of one of the freshest folk performers to 
appear in many months. Richardson’s 15 tunes include familiar num- 
bers and also his own compositions in an appealing folk-like style. 
Young fans and their elders, alike, will be captivated by this easy- 
going folksinger who deserves to be heard more frequently. The Baby 
Sitters also combine their own verses with the waliaional on a Van- 
guard (154 W. 14th Street, New York 11) item (VRS9042). Their 
“folk songs for babies, small children, parents and baby sitters” aim 
mainly at the ears of the very young, but there is nothing infantile in 
the approach. The sparkling vocals of the grownups are carried along 
by the experienced Lee (now “Unca” Lee) Hayes, some newcomers, 
and an unusual assortment of rhythmical effects. 

Volume II in Folkways’ series on ‘““The World of Man” examines 
Religions (FC7432). Harold Courlander supplies the narration for 
the compilation of “the music and sounds of peoples round the world 
at worship.” The 11 examples stem chiefly from primitive cultures; 
even the two selections of Christian and Jewish music are far removed 
from their major developments. Milton Cross uses classical, symphonic 
music to introduce youngsters to the world of music. The Instruments 
of the Orchestra (58106) and The Magic of Music (58107) are pro- 
ductions of Ottenheimer Publishers (4805 Nelson Avenue, Baltimore 
15). Part of the four sides that make up each of the sets is a game-quiz 
to check on learning from the recordings. 

Significant words of folklore appear on the gay and colorful pages 
of The Illustrated Book of American Folklore (Grossett and Dunlap) . 
Ben Botkin and Carl Withers assembled, from numerous printed 
sources, this attractive assortment of stories, riddles, rhymes, tall tales 
and legends. The brief and simple presentation will catch the interest 
of many who have just started to read by themselves. As J Have Heard 
Tell (Folkways FC7730) is a complete run down of nursery rhymes 
recited by Vivienne Stenson. Although the 110, or so, poems and 
couplets are from the English tradition, almost all will be familiar to 
anyone brought up on Mother Goose. Miss Stensons’s speaking and 
singing voice takes care of this prodigious task in an enticing fashion. 
The Singing Streets (Folkways FW8501) magnificently recreates 
“childhood memories of Ireland and Scotland.” Ewan McColl and 
Dominic Behan recall, in words and song, some of the memorable 
experiences of growing up. Many of their illustrations have spread 
into other areas, thus providing new references on the transmission of 
juvenile lore. This wealth of charm and nostalgia, however, will prob- 
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ably be more significant to mature listeners than to those who are 
actually undergoing the experiences of the songs and stories. 


RICHARD DYER-BENNET’S recent recording from his own com- 
pany, Dyer-Bennet Records (P.O. Box 235, Woodside 77, New York), 
was also made With Young People In Mind (DYB6000) . With favor- 
ites such as “Old Bangum,” “Aunt Rhody,” “The Tailor and the 
Mouse,” “Buckeye Jim,” the 16 offerings from the Anglo-American 
tradition also include an up-to-date version of “Green Grass,” “The 
Hole in the Bottom of the Sea.” His Requests (DYB5000) also repeats 
a dozen favorites from a similar background. Skillful guitar accom- 
paniments support the round and brilliant tones of this accomplished 
rformer of folk music. 

Alfred Deller, in even purer harmonies, airs 19 well-known 
melodies from the same tradition on Vanguard’s Western Wind 
(VRS1031). Deller even steps up his usual style with swift-moving 
renditions of “Cockles and Mussels,” “Frog Went A-Courtin’” and 
others. Canada’s best-known folk singer, Alan Mills, draws on local 
sources for a first-rate program of Songs of Newfoundland (Folkways 
FW8771). Mills ably uses material collected by Gerald S. Doyle to 
illustrate, musically, seafaring and lumbering activities of the area. 


A QUARTET OF OLD FOLKLORE HANDS has recently turned 
out some notable new materials on page and disk. Norman Cazden’s 
long-awaited volume, The Abelard Folk Song Book (Abelard-Schu- 
man), proves that a capable folklorist can still publish an original 
and useful folk song collection. One part covers the music Cazden 
located in the Catskills while the second half is a complete, but blush- 
ing, collection of songs and ballads on courting and love. The detailed 
commentary in 35 pages of notes traces the printed origins of much 
of the oral materials. All New York readers and other folk fans will 
appreciate having in one volume the fruits of Cazden’s collecting 
activities. Artist-writer Eric Sloane has produced his fourth book of 
nostalgic observations on folklife. The Seasons of America Past 
(Wilfred Funk) repeats Sloane’s affection for customs and methods 
of our bygone rural society. In addition to having a larger page size 
and color plates, the present work also marks Sloane’s interest in folk 
recipes. 

Pete Steel, who made his first recordings for the Library of 
Congress 20 years ago, is heard again in a new release from Folkways, 
Banjo Tunes and Songs (FS3828). The 16 selections, by the 66-year 
old musical enthusiast and his wife, along with Steel’s banjo, cover the 
main parts of Kentucky’s musical lore. Cisco Huston who has been 
singing for a long time, but never with the prominence of some of his 
colleagues, appears on Cisco Sings (Folkways FA2346). With an effort 
such as this, Huston will be well worth hearing more frequently. The 
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baker’s dozen of sturdy-voiced refrains deals with hard work, blood- 
shed, and various forms of misfortune. 


FROM NEW ORLEANS comes a comprehensive survey of that city’s 
musical traditions on three Folkways disks: ‘““The Music of the Streets— 
The Music of Mardi Gras” (FA 2461), “Music of the Eureka Brass 
Band” (FA2462), and “Music of the Dance Halls” (FA2463). Two 
more will explore jazz developments in the city. Samuel B. Charters 
made most of the recordings, and for non-studio conditions their 
quality is extremely high. Street cries and sidewalk performers furnish 
revealing insight into the range of New Orleans’ musical expression. 
Songs of “The Indians,” street singers, and two excerpts from parading 
bands vividly display the color and excitement of the carnival season. 
The Eureka Brass Band once more recaptures both the mournful and 
the swinging phrases of the marching musicians of old. The program 
of dance hall music shows that the great tradition of jazz singers and 
musicians dies slowly. As only a partial examination of New Orleans’ 
heritage, the trio of recordings clearly indicates both the richness and 
the transformation of music along the lower Mississippi. 


THE SOUTH also contributes the Folkways recording of Negro Folk 
Songs and Tunes (FG3526). Elizabeth Cotten, from Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, who became associated with a famous family of folk 
musicians—the Seegers—in Washington, sings and plays an outstand- 
ing program. Her light touch with the blues ripples and sparkles 
through an assortment of songs, dances, and hymns. This area also 
supplies much of the contents for Jerry Silverman’s ambitious volume 
on Folk Blues (Macmillan). The “110 American folk blues” are 
bravely presented with notes for voice, piano, and guitar. For the first 
time, a single volume reveals the whole array of traditional blues— 
arranged by categories—from unknown sources and from such famous 
blues creators as Broonzy, Jefferson, Leadbelly, and Guthrie. 

Leon Bibb Sings Folk Songs (Vanguard VRS9041 and, in Stereo, 
VSD2012) features music from the same regional source. The 13 
numbers cover blues, spirituals, work songs and compositions by 
Gottschalk and Leadbetter. The elaborate arrangements with orches- 
tra and chorus recall the night club style of Harry Belafonte. The 
Robert Shaw Chorale demonstrates the harmonious qualities of 16 
spirituals on the RCA-Victor release, Deep River (LM2247). Magni- 
ficent voices and brilliant, yet not overly elaborate, arrangements 
develop all the emotional qualities in these well-known examples. 


BOOK NOTES: Hell’s Kitchen, by Richard O’Connor (Lippincott) , 
narrates the exciting history and development of New York City’s 
bloodiest neighborhood. Using many familiar sources, the author 
gives a journalistic treatment to the story of crime and corruption in 
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mid-town Manhattan with related details from the rest of the city. 
The Double Dealers, edited by Alexander Klein (Lippincott), is the 
compiler’s second volume of “adventures in grand deception.” Klein’s 
examination of intrigue, swindles, and the performance of other trick- 
sters on a personal and international level adds up to an over-powering 
record of human deceit and gullibility. The American Heritage Book 
of the Revolution (Simon and Schuster) duplicates on a grandiose 
scale for a single subject the successful formula of that colorful book- 
magazine of history. Numerous color illustrations, an adequate array 
of maps, and countless marginal cuts—that are often too small to be 
visually valuable—will catch the eye of the interested reader. The 
literate presentation will hold the attention of anyone concerned 
about the momentous subject. roo Most Beautiful Rooms in America, 
by Helen Comstock (Studio-Crowell) , takes viewers into private homes 
and historic sites to disclose the impressive extent of period and 
artistic furnishings. Winterthur supplies four of the rooms, and a large 
portion are located along the eastern seaboard with only a few 
examples from the mid-continent. 
W.G.T. 


EDITOR'S BOOKSHELF 


A Pioneer Songster comes from the NYFS family. This volume 
contains eighty-nine transcriptions of songs sung a century ago in 
western New York. The texts are from the Stevens-Douglass Manu- 
script, discovered some time ago by Harry S. Douglass, NYFQ associ- 
ate. The careful and discerning editorial work, plus illuminating 
introductions, is done by Dr. Harold W. Thompson, former NY¥FQ 
editor, and Edith E. Cutting, NYFQ associate. Perhaps no more 
distinguished or valuable collection of regional materials will again be 
available to upstaters. (Cornell University Press, 203 pp., $3.50) 

The Book of Negro Folklore, edited by Langston Hughes and Arna 
Bontemps is a wonderfully appealing, balanced, and competently 
edited treasury of the lore of the Negro people from early to present 
times. The wide-ranging materials include all facets of folk expression: 
animal lore, slavery recollections, religious items (sermons, prayers, 
testimonials), spirituals and ballads, superstitions, ghost stories, 
games, and poems. This worthy volume deserves a place along with 
the Botkin anthologies, for it not only brings together a colorful and 
representative selection but also indicates the significant ways in 
which the Negro people have added substance and verve to American 
folklore. (Dodd, Mean & Co., 624 pp., $6.50). 

The Index of American Design by Erwin O. Christensen is a major 
contribution to the understanding and appreciation of American 
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folk crafts and arts. Presented in a manner that ought to stir enthusi- 
asm in the minds of even casual readers, this remarkable book 
communicates the character and skill of native craftsmen through a 
lively commentary and 378 pictures (117 in color). The materials 
have been chosen from the extensive collection in the National 
Gallery of Art. The sections which tell of wooden Indians, weather- 
vanes, household furniture, and gadgets and devices are especially 
interesting. (The MacMillan Co., 229 pp., $9.95) 

Bloomers and Bugles, Arch Merrill's most recent regional study 
of Western-Central New York, recaptures the mind and experiences 
of the period between the passing of the frontier and the close of 
the Civil War. The Bloomers section tells of the “Bloomer Girls” and 
suffragists, of Frederick Douglass and Harriet Tubman, of the Fox 
sisters, and, of eightsided houses and health resorts. The Bugles chap- 
ters concern statesmen, industrialists, and military men who brought 
acclaim to the region. Merrill writes with the combined skills of a 
veteran journalist and patient historian. (Seneca Book Co., Rochester 
215 pp., $2.75) 

Teacup Tales by Pauline Hommel is an engaging collection of 
Hudson Valley folklore. Twenty-five stories are re-told with spirit 
and enthusiasm. Brought to light are unusual persons and experiences, 
and situations concerning well-known and obscure events and personal- 
ities. Miss Hommell leads the way in demonstrating the possibilities 
for discovering and preserving the folk life of New York localities. 
The foreword is by Carl Carmer. (Vantage Press, 99 pp» $2.75) 

A Pictorial Anthology of Witchcraft, Magic, and Alchemy He Emile 
Grillot De Givry is now available in an American edition. Sixteen 
chapters are devoted to sorcerers, twelve to magicians, and three to 
alchemists. The scope of human experience is presented in this 
chronicle that is intriguing and weird. The history and interpretation 
of these subjects are made vivid through the more than 350 pictures 
and illustrations. (University Books, 395, $10.) 

The New Pennsylvania Dutch Cook Book by Ruth Hutchison is 
a considerably enlarged second edition. All of the famous dishes— 
literally from soups to candies—are described with appropriate and 
animated background information and easy-to-follow recipe notes. 
(Harper & Brothers, 240 pp., $3.95) 





CONTRIBUTORS 


Alf Evers, Lewis Hollow, Woodstock, is president of the Wood- 
stock Historical Society and author of numerous juvenile books. 


James J. Flynn, 1825 Norman Street, Brooklyn 27, is an editor of 
Social Studies Magazine and chairman of social studies at the School 
of Business, Fordham University. His article was written in collabora- 
tion with Dr. Charles A. Huguenin. 


Pauline Hommell, Bennett Avenue, Saugerties, a teacher and 
Saugerties village historian, is the author of Teacup Tales, a volume of 
Hudson Valley folklore which has recently been published by the 
Vantage Press, Inc., 120 West 31st Street, New York 1. Her story in 


this issue is reprinted from Teacup Tales by special permission of 
the publisher. 


Charles A. Huguenin, 251 West 261 Street, New York 71, a con- 


tributing editor of NYFQ, is associate professor of English at Iona 
College. 


Henry Noble MacCracken, 87 North Hackensack Road, Pough- 
keepsie, president emeritus of Vassar College, is the author of the 
newly published Blithe Dutchess. 


Kenneth Scott, chairman of modern languages at Wagner College, 
Staten Island 1, is author of Counterfeiting in Colonial America. 


Constance D. Sherman, 47 East 80 Street, New York 21, is asso- 
ciated with the Department of Birds, American Museum of Natural 
History, and is a lecturer at Wagner College. Her article is based on 
materials from the Milbert book which she has recently translated. 


Robert H. Woodward is assistant professor of English at San Jose 
State College, San Jose 14, California. 





POSTSCRIPT 


This issue emphasizes the Champlain and Hudson regions. 
The articles were written by special invitation. Space does not 
permit the inclusion of all materials prepared for this Year of 
History feature. Additional articles will be featured in the Sum- 
mer issue. 


The cumulative index of the first fourteen years’ issues of the 
NYFQ is now at the publishers and should be available for dis- 
tribution in the immediate future. Copies of this title, author, 
and subject index may be ordered from the NYFQ editor for two 
dollars postpaid. The compiler of this valuable tool for the study 
of state folklore is Miss Helen A. Fraser, librarian at the Albany 
State Medical College and NYFS secretary. 


NYFQ articles are included in Abstracts of English Studies, 


an official publication of the National Council of Teachers of 


English, NYFQ abstracter is Lionel D. Wyld, 25 Hawthorne 
Avenue, Troy, NYFQ contributor and a member of the language 


and literature faculty at the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. We 
are grateful for the recognition given to our quarterly by this 


worthy periodical. 

Our next special issue will be published in the Spring of 1960. 
The issue will be edited by Herbert A. Wisbey, newly designated 
associate editor, and will feature folk festivals of the past and 
present periods. Persons having information concerning these 
state festivals are invited to contact Mr. Wisbey. 

C.L.W. 





A PIONEER SONGSTER 


Texts from the Stevens - Douglass Manuscript 
of Western New York, 1841 - 1856 


Edited hy HAROLD W. THOMPSON, Goldwin Smith Professor 
of English, Cornell University. Assisted by EDITH E. CUTTING 


From a red-painted pine chest, stored in the attic of an old 


family home and forgotten, came this colorful collection of ballad 
texts—a collection heralded as probably the “most extensive and 


important trove of . . . its period.” 

It is the work of Julia S. and Volney O. Stevens, of Wyoming 
County, who recorded nearly ninety of the songs with which their 
father, Artemas Stevens, so often entertained them. The texts of 
the songs, including variant texts, have been carefully edited and 
supplemented with introductions to sections and headnotes to 
individual ballads. 

Here are ballads of love and war, of American history and 
politics; here is a record of American pioneering and worship, 
and even of that peculiarly American form of entertainment which 


we call the minstrel show. 206 pages, $3.50 


THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF HOMESPUN 


By JARED VAN WAGENEN, JR. 
Illustrated by ERWIN H. AUSTIN 
“Jared van Wagenen has put together in this book the full and 
fascinating record of the lore and methods—the economic and 
social life—by which upstate New York farmers lived on and off the 
land in the Golden Age of Homespun. . . . With rare down-to-earth 
artistry and a large amount of nostalgia, he has preserved, before 
memory and tradition wholly perish, the story of early farm life, 
household handicrafts and rural occupations.”—Henry Christman, 
New York Herald Tribune 298 pages, illus., $3.50 
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